Accepted  hy  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foods  of 
the  American  Medical 
Association. 


COPIES  MAILED 
IN  30  DAYS! 

We  announced  this  book  only 
last  month.  NOW  we  are 

reprinting  it. 

The  Home  Economists  of  America 
have  kept  our  mailing  department 
furiously  busy  all  during  June, 

We  know  this  report  will  be  gratifying 
to  you,  plus  the  assurance  that  we  are 
ready  to  print  further  editions  .  .  •  if 
need  be  . .  .to  help  get  the  facts  about 
canned  food  before  teachers,  lecturers 
and  editors  whose  influence  with  many 
millions  of  students  and  adults  helps 
so  much  to  direct  the  trend  of  buying 
in  this  billion  dollar  food  market. 

Have  you  read  the  booklet? 

If  you  re(|uire  additional  copies,  let 
us  know. 
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WITH  GREAT  MEN  OF  HISTORY 


WHEN  Alexander 
the  Great  slashed 
through  the  Gordian  Knot 
he  challenged  the  military 
leadership  of  the  small 
world  that  existed  in  those 
centuries.  His  armies  lived 
on  the  country  through 
which  they  marched.  But, 
in  Egypt,  this  great  leader 
may  have  mused,  “Food, 
that  is  our  problem.” 

Today,  canned  food  is  one 
of  the  greatest  gifts  of 
science  to  civilization. 
Canned  foods  keep  us  well 
and  healthy.  Everyone 
recognizes  their  goodness. 
Heekin  believes  in  the 
future  of  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  —  Heekin  factories 
are  larger  than  ever  — 
Heekin  Personal  Service 
is  yours  for  the  asking. 
Let  us  work  with  you. 

THE  HEEKIN  CAN  CO. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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HEEKIN  PERSONAL  SERVICE 
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The 

DUPLEX 

TRIMMER 

and 

SLITTER 

by 

CAMERON 


We  have  acquired  the  Slaysman  patent  ^ 

on  this  machine  and  we  present  our  h 

modern  device  for  making  body-blanks 
with  speed  and  accuracy.  ^ 

Tin-plate  now  comes  in  ten-package 
bundles  (1120  sheets).  These  bundles 
are  loaded  directly  into  the  Lifter  by  a 
shop-truck. 

The  “Duplex”  and  “Lifter”  features  are 

plainly  labor-saving.  Furthermore,  the  / 

body-blanks  are  more  accurately  cut 

than  with  a  separate  Trimmer  and 

Slitter.  ' 


A  most  modern  machine  for  can-makers. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

240  N.  Ashland  Ave.  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


< 
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MAKE  THIS 
SLOGAN  SELL 


On  your  shipping  cases— and 
in  all  your  promotion  — gain  the  sales 
value  of  this  widely  publicized  slogan 


UST  THINK  what  the  slogan 
"Save  the  Surface"  has  done  for 
the  Paint  and  Varnish  Industry, 
and  "Say  It  With  Flowers"  for 
the  Florists.  Now  Continental  has  pro¬ 
vided  the  Canned  Foods  Industry  with 
a  slogan  that  already  has  proved  to  be 
a  "natuTcd "  —  "Health  and  Freshness 
Sealed  in  Cans." 

Millions  of  housewives  who  have  been 
impressed  by  Continental's  Canned 
Foods  advertising  will  be  more  inclined 
to  buy  your  products  if  they  cue  identi¬ 
fied  with  "Health  and  Freshness  Sealed 


in  Cans." There  are  meiny  ways  in  which 
you  can  use  this  slogan.  Get  it  on  every 
one  of  your  brand  labels  as  soon  as  you 
can.  And  shipping  cartons,  millions  of 
which  find  their  way  into  the  house¬ 
wives'  kitchens  as  delivery  containers, 
are  ready-made  billboards  for  display¬ 
ing  this  slogan. 

And  so,  if  everyone  will  actively  pro¬ 
mote  "Health  and  Freshness  Sealed  in 
Cans"  this  slogan  will  quickly  become 
a  powerful  selling  influence  that  will 
benefit  the  entire  Industry. 

It's  your  slogein.  Use  it! 


Jul^  ISy }9S6 
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EDITORIALS 

ALL  THE  SIGNS  and  portends  point  to  scarcity  of 
/A  food  crops  for  man  and  beast,  and,  coming  so 
/  \  early  in  the  season  with  practically  all  of  the 

two  naturally  droughty  months  yet  ahead  of  us,  that 
scarcity  or  shortage  may  become  very  acute.  As  a 
canner,  and  therefore,  as  a  leading  conserver  of  the 
world’s  foods,  have  you  studied  these  signs;  have  you 
considered  what  this  will  mean,  in  all  certainty,  to 
canned  foods  supplies,  and  to  canned  foods  prices?  The 
primitive  man  watched  and  studied  the  signs  of  nature, 
and  shaped  his  course  in  conformity.  Has  the  effect 
of  civilization,  as  we  term  it,  merely  served  to  deaden 
such  instincts,  to  dull  intelligence  and  doom  its  votaries 
to  become  helpless  and  hapless  victims  of  the  threat¬ 
ened  dangers?  Even  the  simplest,  plainest,  oldest 
warnings  of  nature  seem  to  go  unnoticed  in  these  days. 
There  is  nothing  paganish  in  the  suggestion  to  study 
nature,  just  the  contrary.  But  there  are  those  who 
will  scoff  at  the  idea,  saying  present  day  people  have 
science  to  guide  them,  not  mere  signs.  And  what  is 
this  science?  Basicly  the  result  of  studying  nature, 
and  the  better  nature  is  understood,  the  greater  the 
science.  The  errors  come  when  the  student  believes  he 
is  superior  to  nature,  and  able  to  go  far  beyond  it.  But 
the  greatest  error  is  the  complacency  with  which  the 
mass  of  the  people  fold  their  hands,  and  their  brains, 
and  wait  for  the  scientists  to  do  the  work  they  should 

be  co-operating  in,  and  helping  with. 

*  *  * 

AND  HISTORY — If  you  would  know  how  far  ad¬ 
vanced  we  are  in  wordly  wisdom,  study  and  experience, 
go  back  four  or  five  thousand  years  in  history — to  the 
time  of  the  Pharaohs  in  Egypt,  and  you  will  find  the 
looking-glass  present  today’s  conditions.  Recall  that 
the  Egyptians  (godless  pagans)  had  made  slaves  of 
the  Jews  (the  chosen  people)  forcing  them  to  produce 
the  things  wanted — most  notably  the  making  of  bricks 
without  straw !  Look  behind  that  and  you  will  see  the 
money  urge.  The  Egyptians  were  chasing  dollars  then, 
even  as  you  and  I,  today.  When  that  disease  takes 
hold  of  a  race  of  people,  it  seems  a  blight  of  the  intellect 
sets  in.  For  note,  though  they  lived  in  a  fertile  land, 
droughts  and  famine  beset  them,  time  after  time,  but 
they  were  too  busy  with  business  to  note  the  signs, 
the  causes  or  to  take  steps  to  meet  conditions.  But 
finally  one,  ruler,  wiser  than  his  predecessors,  decided 
to  call  upon  one  of  the  slave  race,  and  Joseph  re¬ 


sponded.  Joseph  who  had  read  the  signs,  advised  the 
ruler  to  store  up  in  great  barns  the  surplus  of  plenty 
then  being  enjoyed,  against  the  seven  lean  years  which 
were  to  follow.  The  hand  of  God  had  written  plainly 
in  the  regularity  of  the  occurrences,  but  the  Egyptians 
were  too  busy  making  money  to  notice.  Joseph,  on  the 
contrary,  had  watched,  noted  and  was  wise,  and  his 
wisdom  earned  him  fame  that  lasts  until  now  and  will 
go  on  down  the  centuries.  Is  there  a  similarity  between 
present  conditions  and  those  of  old  ?  Too  much  so,  we 
fear,  in  general  apathy  and  particularly  the  failure  to 
take  God  into  our  considerations. 

*  *  * 

FOR  WHAT? — You  canners  are  the  great  store¬ 
houses,  if  not  the  graineries,  of  the  nation ;  and  now  in 
face  of  the  devasting  droughts  and  reduction  of  crops, 
you  can  realize  that  you  would  have  done  well  to  have 
kept  the  surplus  of  last  year’s  bountiful  crops,  rather 
than  to  have  sold  it,  as  you  did,  at  or  below  cost.  Kept 
in  cans  the  weavils  or  moths  could  not  have  destroyed 
or  consumed  it,  and  your  profit  would  have  come  this 
year.  But  now  if  you  listen  to  the  temptors  and  sell 
your  prospective  pack  at  their  prices,  what  will  it  profit 
you? 

Food  prices  are  already  too  high  on  the  items  which 
felt  the  first  effect  of  this  year’s  calamity,  and  where 
they  must  go  no  one  can  say.  We  do  not  want  to  see 
canned  foods  prices  go  too  high.  They  are  staple  foods, 
as  a  rule,  and  staples  should  never  show  more  than  fair 
profits.  But  it  is  a  crime  against  all  economics  to  ever 
have  to  sell  foods  below  cost  of  production.  The  people 
do  not  ask  that ;  it  is  only  the  money-grabbers,  and  in¬ 
variably  they  are  those  behind  the  canners.  Last  year’s 
packs,  in  face  of  the  heavy  consumption,  should  have 
restored  the  canners’  financial  standing,  but  they  did 
not.  This  year’s  threaten  to  attempt  that  result  on  a 
greatly  lessened  output,  and  that  is  not  good  for  the 
industry,  because  it  will  check  that  extensive  consump¬ 
tion  by  pulling  the  goods  out  of  the  reach  of  the  needy, 
and  it  will  also  tempt  the  unscrupulous  to  tamper  with 
the  quality. 

*  *  * 

LABOR — The  degree  of  license  allowed  strikes  and 
strikers  is  puzzling  to  understand.  For  the  employer 
who  grinds  his  labor  down  by  long  hours  at  starvation 
wages  the  strike  is  the  only  remedy,  and  our  laws  do 
well  to  permit  them.  We  would  go  further  and  say 
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that  where  the  conditions  mentioned  were  proved — 
and  the  strike,  therefore,  justified,  the  State  should 
enter  in  and  heavily  punish  such  employers.  Oh !  No ! 
Liberty  and  the  Constitution  do  not  give  any  man  the 
right  to  make  slaves  of  fellow  citizens.  But  such  a 
strike  should  be  confined  to  the  workers  in  question, 
with  no  outside  interference,  and  to  the  employer ;  that 
is  the  guage  of  battle  and  the  State  should  see  that  it 
is  confined  to  the  two  parties.  The  plant  should  be 
shut  down,  confiscated  by  the  State  for  the  time  being ; 
not  allowed  to  operate,  but  neither  should  the  State 
permit  sabotage  and  vandalism.  On  the  contrary  all 
such  acts  ought  to  be  punished  as  they  deserve,  and  if 
there  be  a  Union  among  the  workers,  the  Union  ought 
to  be  held  financially  responsible  for  property  damage 
in  full.  With  the  books  in  the  hands  of  the  State, 
evidence  of  the  too  low  payments  and  too  long  hours 
could  be  established  quickly,  and  new  rates  established ; 
or  if  the  strikers’  contention  were  wrong,  the  State 
should  order  them  back  to  work,  or  to  leave  their  em¬ 
ployment  and  to  peacefully  permit  others  to  take  the 
job.  This  is  not  Socialism;  it  is  common  sense  and 
fair  treatment  for  both  sides,  and  it  is  badly  needed. 
It  cannot  be  allowed  to  go  on  as  now,  and  only  State 
authority  could  possibly  bring  the  contending  parties 
to  a  friendly  settlement.  The  whole  power  of  the 
police  and  of  the  State  Militia  should  be  employed  to 
do  this  in  the  line  of  maintaining  peace  and  order. 

But  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  strikes  which  are 
launched  to  compel  the  workers  to  join  a  Union — any 
Union?  There  is  no  law  in  justice  or  morality  which 
permits  such  coercion.  Our  Governors  and  Mayors  are 
unfit  for  their  positions  when  they  allow  such  disturb¬ 
ances.  A  strike  to  unionize  any  plant  or  industry 
ought  to  be  put  down  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  if 
need  be;  and  when  they  seek  to  force  the  employers 
and  the  employees  to  do  their  bidding,  by  stopping  pro¬ 
duction,  and  even  destroying  the  plant,  they  are  guilty 
of  insurrection  and  revolution,  and  if  the  governing 
authorities  were  not  so  engrossed  in  politics,  they 
would  very  quickly  be  treated  as  rebels.  The  present 
spectacle  of  numerous  strikes  all  over  the  country — 
not  for  better  wages  or  shorter  hours,  but  for  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  Union — the  unionizing  of  the  plant — is 
the  most  astounding  and  demoralizing  thing  in  history. 
It  can  only  produce  a  widening  breach  between  em¬ 
ployer  and  employee. 

jit  jit 

TOMATO  CANNERS  TECHNICIAN  SCHOOL 

Lafayette,  Indiana 
July  13  to  17,  Inclusive 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Purdue  University 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  Indiana  Canners 
Association  Cooperating. 

HE  Technician’s  School  for  instruction  in  counting 
mold  will  start  on  Monday,  July  13,  1936,  in  the 
Horticultural  Building  at  Purdue  University,  La¬ 
fayette,  Indiana,  and  will  continue  through  Friday, 
July  17th. 

Room  and  board  may  be  secured  at  private  homes, 
at  the  local  hotels  and  at  the  Union  Building.  A  list 
of  rooms  will  be  on  file  at  the  registration  desk. 

Wednesday,  July  15th,  has  been  set  aside  as  Canner’s 
Day.  All  canners  are  urged  to  attend  the  dinner  and 
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PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 

20  South  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Manager  and  Editor 
Entered  at  the  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md.,  as  second-class  matter. 
Telephone  Plaza  2698 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 


One  Year  $3.00 

Canada . -  -  4.00 

Foreign  -------  6.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each  -  .10 


Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application 
Make  all  Checks  or  Money  Orders  payable  to 
The  Canning  Trade 

meeting  on  Wednesday,  at  12:15  P.  M.  in  the  Union 
Building.  Tickets  for  the  dinner  are  65  cents.  The 
meeting  begins  at  1 :30  P.  M.,  following  the  dinner. 

TO  BE  ELIGIBLE,  a  candidate  should  have  had 
mold  counting  experience  in  the  industry  or  training  in 
the  fundamentals  of  mold  counting  under  a  competent 
analyst. 

Each  student  enrolled  must  supply  his  own  equip¬ 
ment.  The  following  “Optical  Apparatus  for  the 
Howard  Mold  Count  Method”  is  suggested: 

1  Monocular  microscope  stand  with  draw  tube,  with¬ 
out  oculars,  objectives  or  other  accessories. 

1  Abbe  condenser  with  one  iris  diaphragm. 

1  16  mm.  achromatic  objective. 

1  10  X  Huyghenian  ocular. 

1  Mechanical  stage. 

1  Sub-stage  lamp  with  Daylite  glass. 

1  Howard  Mold  Counting  Chamber  (one  piece  con¬ 
struction)  including  2  cover  glasses  and  with  case. 
1  Micrometer  disc,  ruled  in  squares  equal  to  1/6  of 
the  diameter  of  opening  in  eyepiece  diaphragm. 
The  monocular  type  of  microscope  is  suggested  above 
because  of  its  cheaper  cost  though  the  binocular  type  of 
microscope  is  preferred  by  some  analysts  who  find  it 
somewhat  easier  on  their  eyes  in  case  of  prolonged  use. 
In  either  case,  whether  monocular  or  binocular,  the 
objective  and  ocular  combinations  must  be  capable  of 
giving  a  field  of  vision  of  1.382  mm.  diameter  (area 

I. 5  sq.  mm.). 

PROGRAM 

MONDAY,  July  13,  10:30  A.  M. — Registration,  Horticultural 
Bldg.,  Purdue.  Dr.  B.  J.  Howard,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  in  charge. 
1:00  P.  M. — Laboratory,  Horticultural  Bldg.,  Room  301.  Dr. 
B.  J.  Howard,  U.  S.  D.  A. 

TUESDAY,  July  14,  8:30  A.  M.— 12:00  Noon.  Horticultural 
Bldg.,  Room  301.  1:00  P.  M.— 4:30  P.  M.  Horticultural  Bldg., 
Room  301. 

WEDNESDAY,  July  15,  8:30  A.  M. — 12:00  Noon.  Horticultural 
Bldg.,  Room  301.  12:15  P.  M. — Indiana  Canners  Luncheon, 

Memorial  Union  Bldg.  Indiana  Canners  and  Technicians 
(Tickets  65c).  Address,  President  Kenneth  N.  Rider.  1:30 
P.  M. — President  Kenneth  N.  Rider,  presiding:  Tomato  or  Corn 
Earworm  and  Vinegar  Gnat  Control.  Field  control  methods, 

J.  J.  Davis,  Purdue  University  Agriculture  Experimental  Sta¬ 
tion.  Factory  control  methods.  Dr.  B.  J.  Howard,  U.  S.  D.  A. 
Discussion.  Address,  Martin  Lang,  Indiana  Pood  and  Drug 
Commission. 

THURSDAY,  July  16,  8:30  A.  M. — 12:00  Noon.  Horticultural 
Bldg.,  Room  301.  Laboratory,  Dr.  B.  J.  Howard  in  charge. 
1:00  P.  M. — 4:30  P.  M.  Laboratory,  Dr.  B.  J.  Howard  in 
charge. 

FRIDAY,  July  17,  8:30  A.  M. — 12:00  Noon.  Horticultural  Bldg. 
Room  301.  Laboratory,  Dr.  B.  J.  Howard  in  charge.  1:00 
P.  M.— 4:30  P.  M.  Laboratory,  Dr.  B.  J.  Howard  in  charge. 
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Safety  In  Canned  Foods 

hy  Harvey  R.  Burr 

Before  the  Rock  River  Valley  Safety  Conference,  Tuesday,  April  28,  1936 


PRESUME  many  of  you  may  be  somewhat  surprised 

at  the  idea  of  discussing  the  subject  of  “Safety  in 

Canned  Foods”  at  a  Conference  of  this  character.  We 
ordinarily  think  of  the  word  “safety”  as  related  to 
accidents,  occupational  diseases  and  experiences  of  a 
similar  character.  This  subject  might  imply  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  or  not  canned  foods  are  safe  and, 
consequently,  it  is  going  to  be  just  a  little  difficult  for 
me  to  discuss  this  question  and  avoid,  at  the  same 
time,  some  semblance  of  a  good  high-pressure  sales 
talk. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  approach  the  topic  is  to 
say  first  of  all  that  canned  foods  are  safe,  are  used 
extensively  in  practically  every  home  in  the  land,  and 
only  in  rare  instances  have  definitely  been  proven  to 
be  the  cause  of  accidental  injury  or  physical  distress. 

Since  the  origin  of  mankind,  the  preparation  and 
cooking  of  food  has  been  accomplished  in  the  home. 
The  hut  or  cave  of  aboriginal  man  was  the  place  where 
food  in  its  various  forms  was  prepared  for  human  con¬ 
sumption.  The  manager  of  the  home  was  either  a  good 
cook  or  a  poor  cook,  and  this  requirement  or  qualifica¬ 
tion  is  still  a  fundamental  part  of  household  manage¬ 
ment.  As  civilization  progressed  through  the  ages  and 
the  various  forms  of  industrial  and  social  changes  be¬ 
gan  to  influence  the  daily  life  of  the  human  race,  we 
find  this  work  of  preparing  and  serving  foods  grad¬ 
ually  changing  from  that  of  an  individual  operation 
centered  around  the  home,  to  that  of  a  highly  special¬ 
ized  commercial  operation  centered  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  in  the  food  manufacturing  establishments,  res¬ 
taurants  and  hotels.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
families  who  dine  out  regularly,  who  do  not  pretend 
to  do  any  home  cooking  except  on  special  occasions  and 
who  depend  entirely  upon  the  grocery  man  to  supply 
them  with  ready-cooked,  ready-processed  foods  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  different  forms  and  types  of  containers.  To¬ 
day,  practically  every  family  is  supplied  in  part  or, 
has  available  when  wanted,  many  items  of  commer¬ 
cially  canned  foods  that  are  often  grown  and  processed 
many  miles  away  from  the  point  of  consumption.  Con¬ 
sequently,  there  must  be  a  responsibility  assumed  by 
the  food  processor  or  canner  that  will  definitely  assure 
the  eventual  consumer  as  to  the  safety  of  his  particular 
product. 

There  are  two  fundamental  reasons  why  this  subject 
may  be  of  importance  and  interest  in  a  Safety  Confer¬ 
ence  of  this  character.  First,  because  the  packer  in 
developing  his  processing  formulas  has  surrounded 
himself  with  every  conceivable  safety  method  and  de¬ 
vice  and,  therefore,  is  an  excellent  example  of  safety 


consciousness.  Secondly,  because  the  food  processing 
industry  is  frequently  subjected  to  the  attacks  of  un¬ 
scrupulous  lawyers,  doctors  and  consumers  who  at¬ 
tempt  to  collect  false  damage  claims  from  alleged 
illness  or  injury  said  to  have  been  caused  by  canned 
or  processed  food. 

Under  the  first  heading,  may  I  briefly  state  a  few  of 
the  outstanding  reasons  why  canned  foods  present  to 
the  consumer  a  very  definite  element  of  safety? 

In  the  first  place  all  food  processing  plants  and 
equipment  are  under  the  strictest  possible  supervision 
and  control  from  a  sanitary  standpoint.  No  expense 
is  denied  that  will  contribute  to  this  sanitary  condition. 
The  health  of  all  employees  who  come  in  contact  with 
the  material  is  carefully  supervised.  It  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  to  find  regular  medical  inspection  of  all  workers 
as  a  definite  part  of  the  supervision  and  management 
of  the  food  processing  institution. 

Years  of  careful  research  and  experimentation  have 
perfected  the  various  processing  methods  so  as  to 
insure  the  purity  and  proper  cooking  of  the  product 
before  it  reaches  the  consumer.  The  processes  of 
washing,  detailed  inspection,  pre-cooking  and  prepara¬ 
tion  before  the  can  is  filled  are  all  essential  and  funda¬ 
mental  parts  of  the  operation.  After  the  can  is  sealed, 
it  is  subjected  to  a  high  temperature  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  absolutely  guarantee  not  only  the 
keeping  qualities  but  the  general  wholesomeness  and 
purity  of  the  product.  An  occasional  can  may  spoil 
just  as  it  does  in  home  canning,  but  this  spoilage  is 
always  in  evidence  when  the  can  is  opened  and  conse¬ 
quently  it  will  not  be  used  because  of  its  very  evident 
condition.  Furthermore,  all  of  these  canned  foods  are 
packed  in  compliance  with  Federal  Food  and  Drug 
specifications  and  requirements  as  to  purity  and  adul¬ 
teration  and  are  guaranteed  in  every  way  to  comply 
with  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Act. 

There  is  one  question  that  I  would  like  to  answer 
just  at  this  particular  point  that  is  often  asked  by  the 
uninformed  consumer.  Is  it  necessary  to  empty  the 
contents  of  a  tin  can  immediately  after  opening?  The 
best  way  to  answer  this  question  is  to  say  that  if  you 
will  take  two  cans  of  any  fruit,  vegetable  or  other  food 
product  that  is  pure  and  sterile  when  they  are 
opened,  empty  one  into  a  clean  glass  dish  and  allow 
the  contents  of  the  other  can  after  opening  to  remain 
in  the  container  and  place  these  two  cantainers  side 
by  side  in  the  ice  box  or  any  other  place  where  the 
surrounding  conditions  are  the  same,  the  material  that 
has  been  poured  out  into  the  open  dish  will  spoil  the 
quicker.  Both  of  them  will  of  course  spoil  eventually 
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but  it  will  be  a  matter  of  several  hours  or  possibly  a 
day  or  two  before  spoilage  will  be  in  evidence  in  either 
case.  This  spoilage  is  caused  by  the  absorption  from 
the  air  of  dust  particles  that  carry  with  them  certain 
spoilage  organisms.  The  larger  the  surface  exposed 
to  the  air,  the  more  these  dust  particles  will  come  in 
contact  with  the  food  and,  consequently,  the  quicker 
the  spoilage.  The  food  in  the  tin  can  does  not  spoil 
because  it  is  in  the  tin  can.  It  spoils  because  of  its 
contact  with  the  air  after  a  period  of  several  hours 
and  it  is,  therefore,  not  necessary  to  empty  the  contents 
of  a  can  immediately  after  opening. 

I  might  point  out  the  fact  that  by  comparison  there 
is  a  higher  percentage  of  spoilage  in  home  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  than  there  is  in  the  commercially 
canned  article.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  effect  a  much  more  complete  sterilization  with 
higher  temperatures  and  controlled  operation  in  the 
commercial  plant  than  it  is  in  the  home. 

We  do  have  an  occasional  case  or  complaint  in  which 
physical  injury  is  caused  to  the  teeth,  mouth  or  throat 
by  some  foreign  material  such  as  small  stones,  pieces 
of  glass  or  metal  that  have  escaped  the  eyes  of  inspec¬ 
tors.  These  cases  are  so  few  and  rare  as  to  be  negli¬ 
gible  and  certainly  are  no  more  numerous  than  they  are 
in  any  other  kind  of  food  material.  The  unfortunate 
part  of  these  cases  is  the  fact  that  the  story  almost 
invariably  finds  its  way  into  the  papers  and  creates 
the  impression  in  the  minds  of  all  who  read  it  that 
the  entire  line  of  canned  foods  may  therefore  be  dan¬ 
gerous  and  unsafe.  We  have  experienced  cases  where 
a  disgruntled  employee  has  deliberately  placed  foreign 
material  in  a  tin  can  just  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
his  desire  for  revenge  on  his  employer.  A  Japanese 
cook  in  a  western  labor  camp  deliberately  placed  brok¬ 
en  glass  in  a  serving  of  canned  corn  that  resulted  in 
the  death  of  three  men  and  the  serious  illness  of  sev¬ 
eral  others.  When  this  story  broke  out,  the  entire 
corn  canning  industry  was  seriously  penalized.  It  was 
several  months  before  the  truth  of  this  case  came  to 
light  and  by  that  time  it  was  no  longer  news  and  con¬ 
sequently  nothing  much  was  said  about  the  real  facts 
of  the  case.  To  this  day,  however,  and  that  experience 
happened  several  years  ago,  the  packer  and  distributor 
of  this  particular  brand  of  corn  finds  it  very  difficult  to 
sell  his  product  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Another  question  that  is  frequently  asked  is  whether 
or  not  it  is  necessary  to  cook  canned  foods  again  after 
the  can  is  opened.  All  canned  foods  have  received  a 
complete  and  thorough  cooking  before  leaving  the  can¬ 
nery  and  after  the  can  has  been  sealed  up  tight.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  warm  the  contents  just  prepara¬ 
tory  to  serving  and  add  whatever  flavoring  materials 
are  desired.  It  is  not  necessary  to  cook  again  canned 
products.  The  empty  tin  can  is  thoroughly  washed 
and  cleaned  before  filling  and  all  of  the  other  materials 
such  as  salt,  sugar,  water,  syrup  and  flavoring  are  com¬ 
pletely  and  expertly  handled  before  they  are  added  to 
the  product. 

I  am  submitting  these  statements  of  fact  as  proof  of 
the  safety  consciousness  of  the  entire  canning  industry. 
May  I  repeat  that  canners  and  food  processors  fully 
realize  their  responsibility,  and  understand  that  the 


very  foundation  of  the  industry  must  be  based  upon 
the  assumption  of  this  responsibility  and  the  careful, 
detailed,  sincere  control  and  supervision  of  all  of  their 
operations  and  processes  that  will  insure  the  safety  of 
their  products  to  the  consumer.  A  consumer  may  ex¬ 
perience  physical  distress  and  illness  after  any  meal 
regardless  of  whether  the  menu  included  canned  foods 
or  not.  There  are  so  many  different  causes  of  indiges¬ 
tion  resulting  from  the  combinations  of  food  materials 
consumed  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  diagnose 
the  cause  of  the  illness  as  coming  from  any  one  single 
food.  However,  there  does  seem  to  be  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  certain  consumers  and  physicians  to  fix 
this  responsibility  on  canned  foods  if  they  were  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  menu. 

We  do  have  a  great  many  cases  of  this  character 
and  perhaps  a  few  illustrations  will  be  of  interest.  A 
lady  in  an  eastern  state  served  canned  peas  to  her 
family  one  evening.  The  peas  were  prepared  in  the 
customary  manner  and  apparently  relished  by  the 
entire  family.  At  four  o’clock  the  next  morning  the 
mother  and  five  children  were  sick,  and  the  family 
physician  was  called.  He  diagnosed  the  case  as  gas 
poisoning  from  an  old-fashioned  hard  coal  stove  and 
prescribed  the  customary  treatment.  The  children  all 
recovered  quickly  and  attended  school  that  day.  The 
mother  remained  in  bed  for  two  days  and  eventually 
recovered  completely.  Sometime  later,  a  young  nep¬ 
hew  just  graduated  from  law  school  and  his  chum, 
another  physician,  heard  of  the  experience  and  between 
the  two  of  them  set  up  a  claim  for  $36,000  against  the 
packer,  based  on  the  diagnosis  of  the  young  physician 
who  claimed  it  was  food  poisoning  from  eating  the 
canned  peas.  This  case  eventually  landed  in  court  and 
it  cost  the  canner  several  hundred  dollars  to  defend 
himself.  Needless  to  say,  the  court  ruled  in  favor  of 
the  packer.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the  father 
of  this  family  was  radically  anti-chain  store  minded 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  peas  were  purchased 
in  a  chain  store,  he  felt  that  this  was  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  get  even  and  satisfy  his  feelings  in  that 
respect.  He  even  testified  in  court  that  he  tried  to 
beat  up  the  store  manager  and  when  this  story  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  papers  you  can  imagine  what  happened 
to  the  consumption  of  canned  peas  in  that  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

Another  case  was  based  on  the  fact  that  a  lady 
broke  a  tooth  on  a  cherry  pit  in  a  piece  of  pie  made 
from  canned  cherries.  The  dentist’s  bill  was  $35.00 
which  the  packer  paid.  Later  suit  was  filed  by  an 
“ambulance  chasing  attorney”  and  the  bill  of  particu¬ 
lars  stated  that  the  injured  party  had  stomach  ulcers, 
rheumatism,  deafness  and  a  complete  set  of  false  teeth, 
all  caused  by  the  pit  in  the  canned  cherries  and  there¬ 
fore  a  total  claim  of  $5,000  was  filed  against  the 
packer.  This  case  was  thrown  out  of  court  because 
of  its  evident  falseness  but,  nevertheless,  the  reporters 
who  covered  this  case  made  the  front  page  with  their 
stories  and  cherry  pie  made  from  canned  cherries  is  no 
longer  considered  to  be  the  delicious  dish  which  it 
really  is,  in  the  minds  of  those  consumers  who  read 
the  stories. 
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GRAMS  of 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  PACKER,  that  live  little  organ 
edited  by  Secretary  Free  of  the  Pennsylvania  Packers’ 
Association,  places  the  pea  pack  in  Pennsylvania,  now 
about  completed,  at  about  47  per  cent  of  last  year’s 
pack,  and  probably  about  65  to  70  per  cent  of  a  normal 
pack  for  that  State. 

*  *  * 

CONNOR  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  has  been  appointed  distributor  of  Stainless  Steel, 
serving  Northwestern  Kentucky  with  a  complete  line 
of  sheets;  Taylor,  Parker  &  Company,  Inc.,  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  a  distributor  of  Republic  Tublar  products  and 
Charles  Miller  &  Son  Company,  Utica,  New  York,  a 
distributor  for  Enduro  Stainless  Steel,  as  announced 
by  J.  N.  Clark,  Vice-President  in  charge  of  Republic 
Steel  Corporation’s  sales  at  the  Cleveland  headquarters. 

*  *  * 

ELLIS  CANNNIG  COMPANY,  Denver,  Colorado,  has 
made  many  plant  improvements  in  preparation  for  the 
season’s  operations.  A  new  addition,  75x100  feet,  has 
been  added  to  the  plant,  and  six  new  lines  of  machinery 
installed. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

MICHAEL  FILICE,  of  the  Filice  &  Perrelli  Canning 
Company,  operating  plants  at  Gilroy  and  Richmond, 
California,  passed  away  at  his  Gilroy  home  late  in  June, 
at  the  age  of  75  years.  A  heart  attack  was  the  cause 
of  death.  A  native  of  Italy,  he  had  been  a  resident  of 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley  for  30  years,  most  of  the  time 
associated  with  the  canning  industry.  He  is  survived 

by  his  widow  and  five  children. 

*  *  * 

A  BILL,  which  would' render  severe  hardship  on  the 
packers  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  was  introduced 
into  the  State  House  of  Representatives  on  June  15th, 
designed  to  limit  the  working  hours  of  all  employees  to 
35  hours  in  any  one  week  and  known  as  House  Bill 
No.  138. 

*  *  * 

HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  is  keep¬ 
ing  open  house  at  Cedarburg,  Wisconsin,  for  pea 
packers,  to  acquaint  them  with  their  new  “Three 
Quality  Graders.”  This  machine  successfully  separates 
peas  into  three  distinct  qualities.  Fancy,  Extra  Stan¬ 
dard  and  Standard,  by  the  use  of  different  densities  of 
brine,  which  is  automatically  controlled  by  an  especially 
designed  regulator.  Nothing  but  good  reports  of  the 
work  of  this  machine  have  been  received  to  date. 

«  *  * 

J.  j.  LYNN,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  W.  W.  Woody, 
will  erect  a  citrus  canning  plant  at  Pharr,  Texas,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $25,000,  to  be  completed  in  time  for 
operation  this  fall. 


INTEREST 


STANLEY  M.  ROUSH  will  erect  and  operate  an  olive 
processing  plant  at  Third  and  North  Streets,  Corning, 
California. 

*  *  * 

TOMATO  CULTURE  for  canning  purposes  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  increasing  at  a  rate  which,  if  maintained,  will 
give  the  State  by  1940  an  acreage  of  35,000  or  a  gain 
of  1,000  per  cent  since  1929,  J.  Hansell  French,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture, 
revealed.  He  characterized  the  gains  in  tomato  acre¬ 
age  as  an  outstanding  development  in  agriculture  in 
the  State.  Only  3,400  acres  were  devoted  to  growing 
the  “improved  love  apple”  seven  years  ago.  The  acre¬ 
age  this  year  is  14,000,  a  gain  of  320  per  cent.  A  large 
part  of  this  tremendous  growth  is  due  to  tomato  juice 
manufacture,  which  has  grown  rapidly  in  Pennsylvania 
because  the  solid,  highly  colored  and  well  ripened  Key¬ 
stone  State  tomatoes  excel  not  only  in  the  manufacture 
of  prime  tomato  juice,  but  also  in  the  canning  of  whole 
tomatoes,  in  soups  and  in  the  manufacture  of  many 
other  tomato  products. 

*  «  * 

LA  JUNTA  CANNERS,  INC.,  have  been  organized  at  La 
Junta,  Colorado,  and  will  operate  on  tomatoes  and  to¬ 
mato  juice  this  year.  An  expansion  is  planned  for 
next  season. 

*  *  * 

YOUNGBERRY  GROWERS  ASSOCIATION  has  established  an 
office  and  warehouse  at  403  G  Street,  Grants  Pass, 
Oregon,  with  Lloyd  Kaufman  in  charge. 

U.  S.  SHRIMP  INSEPECTION  PROVES  VALUE 

HE  third  year  of  voluntary  shrimp  cannery  in¬ 
spection  begins  July  1,  says  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  The  full  cost  of  this  ser¬ 
vice,  provided  by  an  amendment  to  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  passed  in  June,  1934,  was  originally  borne  by  the 
packers  requesting  the  service.  This  coming  year, 
however,  for  the  first  time  an  appropriation  by  Con¬ 
gress  during  the  closing  days  of  the  last  session  makes 
possible  the  payment  by  the  government  of  about  half 
of  the  cost.  A  sum  of  $40,000  has  been  appropriated 
for  the  work. 

In  the  past  two  years  of  operation  the  amendment 
has  effected  a  change  which  shows  what  an  industry 
can  do  under  carefully  supervised  methods  and  sanitary 
control.  Bad  canned  shrimp,  officials  say,  is  a  thing  of 
the  past  in  plants  having  inspection.  As  indicative  of 
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the  improvement  that  has  been  made,  they  point  to 
the  figures  of  legal  actions  during  the  two  years  pre¬ 
ceding  inauguration  of  the  inspection  service.  In  the 
twelve  months  beginning  July  1,  1933,  sixty-eight  ship¬ 
ments  of  canned  shrimp  were  seized  because  of  de¬ 
composition.  The  next  year,  while  details  of  inspection 
were  being  worked  out  and  some  plants  were  already 
operating  under  inspection,  the  number  of  seizures  in¬ 
creased  to  89.  But  in  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1935, 
when  thirty-nine  of  the  forty-seven  shrimp  canneries 
in  the  country  had  inspection,  the  total  number  of 
seizures  was  only  eight,  all  of  which  shipments  origi¬ 
nated  in  uninspected  plants. 

Under  the  inspection  service,  all  steps  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  seafood  for  market  are  supervised  by  a 
Federal  inspector.  From  the  receipt  of  the  raw  shrimp 
to  its  final  sterilization  in  the  sealed  cans,  he  rules  out 
all  chance  of  inclusion  of  unfit  stock  or  of  tainting.  He 
also  has  supervision  over  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
factory,  and  any  disregard  of  the  rules  as  to  raw  stock, 
handling  and  cleanliness  will  result  in  withdrawal  of 
the  service  and  denial  of  the  right  to  use  the  inspection 
legend  on  the  canned  product.  Canners  have  been 
quick  to  comply  with  the  sanitary  and  handling  require¬ 
ments.  The  shrimp  fishermen,  also,  some  of  whom 
were  in  the  past  indifferent  to  the  condition  of  the 
shrimp  they  brought  to  the  canneries,  are  now  taking 
steps  to  so  handle  their  catch  that  it  will  reach  the 
canneries  in  the  best  possible  condition.  All  bad  catches 
are  subject  to  rejection  on  the  inspector’s  orders. 

The  cost  of  the  service  under  the  former  plan  of  full 
payment  by  the  packer  averaged  one-sixth  of  a  cent 
per  can  of  shrimp.  With  the  appropriation  recently 
made,  the  cost  to  the  packer  will  be  cut  about  half.  The 
initiation  of  the  service  was  skeptically  regarded  by 
some  packers  principally  because  of  its  cost,  the 
opinion  often  being  expressed  that  the  price  of  shrimp 
would  be  raised  beyond  what  the  consumer  was  willing 
to  pay.  Those  fears  have  not  materialized,  says  the 
Administration.  The  high  quality  of  the  inspected 
article,  and  the  guarantee  of  fitness  implied  in  the 
legend  “Production  supervised  by  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration”  appearing  on  every  can,  have  in¬ 
creased  the  consumers’  acceptance  and  confidence,  have 
consequently  expanded  the  canned  shrimp  market,  and 
have  strengthened' the  financial  position  of  the  packers 
by  giving  them  good  security  for  credit  transactions. 
These  factors  have  enabled  the  industry  to  put  up  the 
biggest  pack  in  its  history,  at  a  time  when  reports  in¬ 
dicate  a  carryover  of  practically  none  of  last  year’s 
stocks.  The  size  of  the  pack  during  the  past  twelve 
months  is  reported  at  nearly  1,080,000  cases,  of  which 
some  980,000  have  been  packed  under  inspection. 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Condition  of  Ca/nners*  Crops  As  Reported  Direct  by  Canners.  You  need 
this  kind  of  information.  Contribute  your  share  and  keep  this  column  up 
to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite  your  communications. 


BEANS 

HAVANA,  FLA.,  July  3,  1936 — All  crops  badly  affected 
by  long  drought.  Production  cut  90  per  cent. 

DEXTER,  ME.,  July  8,  1936 — String  Beans:  Our  acre¬ 
age  is  a  little  less  than  1935  and  looks  now  as  though 
we  may  get  a  75  per  cent  crop. 

ANDERSON,  MO.,  July  6,  1936 — Green  and  Wax:  The 
spring  crop  in  the  Ozarks  is  practically  through,  with 
approximately  20  per  cent  of  a  pack.  Acreage  was 
above  normal,  but  yield  was  very  light  as  a  result  of 
the  dry,  hot  weather. 

CORN 

DEXTER,  ME.,  July  8j^  1936 — Our  acreage  is  about  the 
same  as  1935 ;  very  uneven  and  owing  to  cold  weather 
is  backward  for  this  time  of  the  season.  Would  not 
estimate  over  a  75  per  cent  crop  at  this  time. 

ABERDEEN,  MD.,  July  8,  1936 — Acreage  in  this  section 
looks  very  good.  Have  had  sufficient  rain  and  should 
get  good  crop. 

ABERDEEN,  MD.,  July  8,  1936 — Have  80  acres  of  the 
prettiest  corn  have  ever  seen.  About  21/2  f^et  high 
throughout  entire  acreage.  Have  had  good  rains  dur¬ 
ing  past  week. 

RIDGELY,  MD.,  July  6,  1936 — Sugar:  Looking  good  at 
the  present  time.  Having  ideal  weather  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  this  crop. 

CLEVER,  MO.,  July  6,  1936 — Grasshoppers  are  doing 
considerable  damage.  Some  fields  about  cleaned  up, 
and  others  cleaned  up  entirely. 

CIRCLEVILLE,  OHIO,  July  6,  1936 — Sweet:  25  per  cent 
of  crop  lost  to  date;  cannot  be  recovered.  In  seven 
weeks  have  had  .23  inches  of  rain.  Rolling  badly ;  some 
fired  3  to  4  inches.  Sales  picking  up  rapidly  at  daily 
advances  in  prices. 

FAYETTE,  OHIO,  July  7,  1936 — Crop  60  per  cent  of 
normal.  Has  been  very  dry  here  with  cold  nights. 
Early  plantings  looking  fair ;  balance  is  small  and  has 
a  poor  stand. 

WASHINGTON  c.  H.,  OHIO,  July  7,  1936 — Acreage 
smaller.  Considerable  acreage  lost  on  account  of  the 
dry  weather  and  inability  to  get  it  in,  and  later  con¬ 
siderably  hurt.  Down  to  half  or  less,  as  we  see  it  now, 
from  the  severe  drought  we  are  having. 

PUMPKIN 

WASHINGTON  c.  H.,  OHIO,  July  7,  1936 — Dry  weather 
seems  to  have  killed  this  crop. 


TOMATOES 

PLANT  CITY,  FLA.,  July  8,  1936— Pack  all  over  for  this 
season.  Pack  in  Florida  is  40  per  cent  compared  to 
last  year.  Prices  strong  at  70  cents  to  75  cents  on  2’s ; 
45  cents  on  I’s;  and  $3.25  on  lO’s.  Market  should  be 
75  cents  or  better  now. 

CONVERSE,  IND.,  July  6,  1936 — Acreage  in  this  section 
of  the  country  is  approximately  the  same  as  1935. 
Prospective  yield  is  for  a  normal  crop,  as  most  patches 
we  have  seen  are  undersized  for  this  time  of  the  year. 
Rain  is  very  much  needed,  as  all  crops  in  this  locality 
are  undersized  and  not  growing  at  their  normal  rate. 
There  is  no  chance  for  a  bumper  crop  this  year. 

ABERDEEN,  MD.,  July  8,  1936 — Very  few  tomatoes 
grown  in  this  section  for  canning,  as  all  must  be  on 
contract  basis  and  canners  hereabouts  cannot  buy  on 
contract  and  compete  with  packers  buying  on  open 
market. 

ABERDEEN,  MD.,  July  8,  1936— Recent  rains  have 
greatly  helped  acreage  on  Eastern  Shore.  Acreage  was 
cut  considerably  due  to  early  dry  weather  and  short¬ 
age  of  plants,  but  fields  at  this  time  look  particularly 
good  though  late. 

RIDGELY,  MD.,  July  6,  1936 — Looking  good  at  the 
present  time.  Having  ideal  weather  for  the  growing 
of  this  crop.  Crop  will  be  late  due  to  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  during  planting  season  and  there 
is  not  over  80  per  cent  of  last  year’s  acreage  out  in  our 
territory,  if  that. 

ANDERSON,  MO.,  July  6,  1936 — Contracted  acreage 
was  about  80  per  cent  and  the  acreage  set  is  about  80 
per  cent  of  that  contrated.  No  subsoil  moisture  be¬ 
cause  of  dry  seasons  for  past  three  or  four  years,  but 
we  have  had  a  few  light  rains  generally  over  the  dis¬ 
trict,  and  plants  are  doing  very  well.  Crop  will  depend 
entirely  upon  rains  falling  during  the  season,  and  we 
must  have  very  seasonable  weather  to  make  a  crop. 

CLEVER,  MO.,  July  6,  1936 — Acreage  generally  must 
be  40  per  cent  short  of  1935.  Condition  about  60  per 
cent.  So  dry  here  that  tomatoes  aren’t  doing  very  well. 
Had  a  nice  rain  last  week  over  Southern  part  of 
Missouri  and  Northern  Arkansas,  but  it  is  hot  and  dry 
again  today.  Must  have  rain  again  very  soon  and 
lower  temperatures  when  tomatoes  begin  to  ripen, 
otherwise  they  will  burn  up.  Looks  like  about  50  per 
cent  of  a  crop  in  the  Ozarks. 


The  Kykr  LABELER  and  BOXER 


For  economical,  high  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  Freedom  From  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  oF  this  type  ever  built. 
KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  oF  construction  throushout, 
with  working  parte  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


Diatribaton — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet, 
niinois ;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash. ;  Emmons  A  GaBagher,  Oakland. 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  A  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton.  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  LMluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


At  left,  a  stainless  steel 
tank  and  Kook-More 
Koils  providing  the 
most  efficient  cooking 
unit  available. 


F.  He  LANGSENKAMP 
COMPANY 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

^'Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant” 


Above,  a  partial  view 
of  one  of  the  largest 
single  orders  for  stain¬ 
less  steel  tank  install¬ 
ations  ever  placed  by  a 


Field  Hamper 
20  quarts 


FOUR  TYPES  FOUR  PRICES 

Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

Write  us  for  prices 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


jayl3,1936 


LANGSENKAMP  STAINLESS  STEEL  EQUIPMENT 


TANKS  OF  ANY  SIZE  ....  WITH  OR 
WITHOUT  COILS  ....  MADE  TO  STANDARD 
DESIGN  OR  INDIVIDUAL  SPECIFICATIONS 

The  engineering  skill  in  designing  and  careful  worker  in  Stainless  Steel.  It  thoroughly  under¬ 
workmanship  in  construction  that  distinguishes  stands  the  art  of  stainless  steel  fabrication.  It 
all  Langsenkamp  Canning  Equipment  applies  to  has  large  capacity  shops  and  skilled  fabricators. 
Langsenkamp  Slainless  Steel  Tanks  and  Easy-  The  many  canners  it  has  served  appreciate  the 
Flow  Tube  and  Fittings.  advantages  of  placing  orders  for  stainless  steel 

The  Langsenkamp  organization  is  a  pioneer  equipment  with  Langsenkamp. 


H  THECANNINCTRADE  July  is,  me 

WASHINGTON  c.  H.,  OHIO,  July  7,  1936 — Crop  looking 
fairly  well  but  acreage  is  small. 

TAFT,  VA.,  July  5,  1936 — Crops  in  Lancaster  County 
very  late  on  account  of  dry  weather.  Acreage  has  been 
cut  35  to  40  per  cent  less  than  1935. 

ROANOKE,  VA.,  July  3,  1936 — Crop  in  this  section  is 
fine  this  year,  considering  the  time  most  of  it  was 
planted.  We  had  a  terrible  time  getting  plants  in. 

April  and  May  were  dry  which  was  the  time  for  seed 
to  germinate,  which  made  the  field  setting  late.  Did 
not  have  any  plants  until  June  1st,  therefore  crop  will 
be  late  this  season.  We  had  about  a  90  per  cent  stand 
on  the  first  planting.  Later  planting  had  about  a  99 
per  cent  stand,  but  now  we  have  a  little  black  stem 
showing  up. 

FRUIT 

TRAVERSE  CITY,  MICH.,  July  1,  1936 — Apples:  Very 
short;  probably  about  one-third  to  one-half  of  last 
year’s  crop. 

Red  Sour  Pitted  Cherries:  A  fair  crop;  probably 
two-thirds  of  last  year.  Just  starting  to  get  ripe  and 
the  harvest  will  be  on  during  the  next  30  days. 

ANDERSON,  MO.,  July  6,  1936 — Blackberries:  Crop  is 
very  short  with  probably  25  per  cent  of  a  pack,  and  it 
is  almost  finished.  Acreage  around  80  per  cent  of 
normal  and  harvest  short  because  of  weather  con¬ 
ditions. 


HEAVY  PENALTY  UNDER  PERISHABLES 
COMMODITIES  ACT 

UDGMENT  in  the  sum  of  $17,500  was  recently 
entered  against  Henry  G.  Beland,  Fort  Kent, 
Maine,  by  the  United  States  District  Court  at 
Bangor  for  operating  without  a  license  under  the 
Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act.  This  Act 
is  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  \ 

Judgment  was  the  result  of  a  civil  action  at  law  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  recover  the  penalties  pre¬ 
scribed  by  section  3  of  the  Act  for  doing  business  with¬ 
out  a  valid  and  effective  license.  The  judgment  repre¬ 
sents  the  maximum  penalty  of  $500  covering  the 
handling  of  each  of  thirty-five  carlot  shipments  of  pota¬ 
toes,  or  a  total  of  $17,500. 

The  violator  had  a  license  during  the  year  1931,  but 
failed  to  renew  it  or  apply  for  a  new  one.  He  knew 
that  a  license  was  required  but  ignored  the  Bureau’s 
warnings.  Evidence  at  the  trial  also  showed  that  the 
defendant  had  failed  to  honor  a  large  number  of  checks 
tendered  to  growers  in  payment  for  potatoes. 

Judgment  was  rendered  by  default.  The  penalty  is 
collectible  upon  any  property  of  the  violator,  subject 
to  execution. 


JUDGE 
SYRUPER 
and  FILLER 


Fills  soup,  puree,  juice,  hot  sauce,  oil,  beer 
etc.,  at  hish  speed,  without  spill  and  every 
can  of  uniform  fill. 


No.  10—40  cans  per  minute 
No.  — 1 30  cans  per  minute 
No.  1  Tall — 1  50  cans  per  minute 
Picnic  &  8  or. — 200  cans  per  minute 

No  Mashed  Cans 

Tell  us  what  you  want  to  fill 
and  we  will  give  full  data. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupera,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 
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HYDRAULIC  ELEVATOR 

&  WASHER 

for 

PEAS,  BEANS 

Whole  CRAIN 
CORN 

Etc. 

The  BERLIN  CHAPMAN  Hydraulic  Elevator  &  Washer  sives 
the  canner  the  first  water  conveyor  and  elevator  and  washer 
combined  at  a  price  that  the  canner  can  afford  to  pay,  and 
which  will  elevate  to  “any”  height,  “any”  length  at  “any” 
capacity. 


R 

UCANNING^  MACHINERY 

Single  Unit  orJi  Complete  Canning  Plant 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  BERLIN,  WIS. 


Automatic 

Insurance 

Protection 

on  rising  values  will  save  you 

Money-Time-gnd  Worry 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Dependable  »  Efficient  *  Economical  for  30  years 


All  the  latest  data 

FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 

are  included  in  the  new  6th  (1936)  edition  of 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Canning  Trade 
20  S.  Gay  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


1 


5/ftH  AM  PEP  j? 


^  V  uur 

NEW  IMPROVED 


ASKET 


will  last  a  season  or  more  longer 

At  No  Extra  Cost 

Write  for  Samples  and  ‘Prices 

RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MURFREESBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


This  Year  Use — 

CERTIFIED  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Grown  from  the  Distinguished 

STOKES  MASTER  MARGLOBE 

Many  of  the  high  yielding  acreages  of  the  past 
season  were  the  product  of  these  plants.  They 
carry  an  authentic  record  for  heavy  yields  of 
high  quality  fruit.  Without  this  combination 
you  had  better  not  grow  tomatoes.  These  are 
not  times  to  risk  poor  crops  by  the  use  of  plants 
of  doubtful  origin.  These  plants  cost  no  more 
than  ordinary  strains.  We  shall  be  glad  to  help 
you  locate  them  among  the  Georgia  growers. 

On  account  of  prevailing  conditions  we  advise 
early  reservations. 

FRANCIS  C.  STOKES  &  CO.,  INC. 

Tomato  Seed  Breedera  and  Growers 

Moorestown,  New  Jersey 
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CANNER  WANTS  CODES  RESTORED 

NDER  the  plea  that  canners  should  be  put  on  a 
basis  of  equality,  and  that  labor  should  not  be 
used  as  “the  elastic  part  of  the  processing  cost,” 
a  reader  in  the  West  unburdens  himself  of  some 
thoughts,  many,  if  not  most  of  which,  will  find  approval 
in  your  mind. 

On  June  23rd,  he  wrote : 

“Dear  Mr.  Judge: 

We  have  been  very  much  interested  in  reading  that  A 
HUNDRED  BUYERS  ARE  BETTER  THAN  ONE  BUYER. 
When  this  phrase  has  served  its  purpose  I  think  you  will  be  in 
a  position  to  apply  it  to  a  greater  and  more  useful  purpose 
than  that  for  which  it  has  become  so  popular. 

The  thing  we  now  refer  to  is  that  THIRTY  MILLION 
BUYERS  WOULD  BE  MUCH  BETTER  THAN  WHAT  WE 
NOW  HAVE  and  we  are  thinking  in  terms  of  maintaining  the 
purchasing  power  of  THIRTY  MILLION  HEADS  OF 
FAMILIES  SO  THE  SAME  NUMBER  OF  HOUSEWIVES 
WILL  CONTINUE  TO  BE  BUYERS  AND  BETTER 
BUYERS. 

An  effort  was  made  about  three  years  ago  by  the  National 
Administration  to  re-establish  purchasing  power  of  the  masses 
of  people  by  establishing  minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours. 
This  same  Administration  went  so  far  as  to  install  the  famous 
article  7-A,  encouraging  collective  bargaining,  and  between  the 
lines  it  smelled  very  strong  of  strike  agitation,  if  we  may  use 
such  a  term  as  this.  I  believe  it  can  be  said  that  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  even  agitated  strikes  without  regard  to  whether  the 
industry  was  complying  with  the  code  that  had  been  established 
for  it  or  not. 

This  was  so  pronounced  that  industries  rebelled  to  some 
extent.  They  were  being  taxed  or  rather  assessed  for  the  main- 
tainance  of  NRA  and  had  very  little  to  say  and  no  protection 
under  it  except  the  protection  which  might  come  through  the 
success  of  the  enforcement. 

I  dare  say  if  the  Administration  had  taken  the  stand  that 
only  one  question  would  be  asked  in  case  of  strikes,  and  that  ques¬ 
tion:  ‘Was  the  industry  complying  with  the  code  which  had  been 
established  for  it?’  And  let  it  be  known  to  the  world  that 
Federal  aid  was  ready  and  waiting  for  the  strikers  who  walked 
out  because  their  code  was  being  violated,  the  story  today  would 
be  different. 

Also  let  it  be  equally  known  that  no  strike  would  be  tolerated 
under  any  conditions,  except  where  a  violation  of  the  code 
existed.  Let  it  also  be  known  that  Federal  officials  would  be 
ready  to  police  the  property  of  any  industry  which  fell  prey  to 
a  strike  where  the  industry  was  complying  with  its  code. 

Also  let  it  be  known  that  any  industry  which  was  complying 
with  its  code  could  hire  labor  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
nation,  bringing  them  in  to  replace  the  strikers,  and  could  ex¬ 
pect  protection  for  its  property  and  its  workers. 

Had  this  famous  article  7-A  been  replaced  with  such  terms 
as  these,  equal  protection  for  both  industry  and  labor,  we  dare 
say  NRA  would  be  in  force  today,  with  the  hearty  support  of 
all  industries  and  labor. 

No  penalities  would  be  necessary  and  very  little  policing  on 
the  part  of  the  Administration  would  have  been  necessary  to 
enforce  the  NRA.  We  also  wish  to  add  that  we  doubt  if  any 
codes  are  or  ever  were  needed  for  the  higher  brackets  of  pay. 
Skilled  labor  usually  maintains  its  pay  and  purchasing  power 
through  actual  rendering  of  services  and  co-operation  with  in¬ 
dustry.  We  also  claim  that  a  code  of  hours  and  wages  is  needed 
today  as  bad  as  it  ever  was.  We  fear  it  is  going  to  be  needed 
worse,  and  we  don’t  think  a  constitutional  amendment  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  it  in,  but  rather  Congressional  action  establishing 
a  voluntary  code  of  hours  and  wages,  and  declaring  protection 
for  labor  which  may  be  forced  to  go  out  on  strike  to  get  main- 
tainance  of  the  code,  and  equal  protection  for  industry  which 
complies  with  its  code. 


We  would  not  support  this  kind  of  a  move  for  the  canning 
industry  neither  would  we  support  it  for  coal  miners  or  manu¬ 
facturing  plants,  but  we  would  support  it  and  so  would  98  per 
cent  of  all  industry  support  it  willingly  if  such  a  code  was 
established  applying  to  every  individual,  firm  or  corporation, 
who  employs  three  or  more  laborers  in  a  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishment,  with  a  reasonable  differential  in  price  for  concerns 
located  in  or  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  a  metropolitan 
center,  and  a  reasonable  differential  for  the  Southern  and 
Western  Central  States  where  mileage  becomes  the  major  factor 
in  getting  products  to  market.  The  other  2  per  cent  would 
support  it  reluctantly  or  go  out  of  business. 

Also  a  reasonable  differential  in  favor  of  the  laborers  in  any 
industry  which  involves  hazards  to  health,  life  or  limb.  A 
reasonable  consideration  for  processors  of  perishable  goods,  so 
far  as  hours  are  concerned,  where  it  is  impossible  to  stay  within 
prescribed  hours,  and  we  also  wish  to  make  the  statement  that 
the  hours  and  wages  prescribed  under  the  Blue  Eagle  were  very 
well  taken. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  a  maximum  of  five  codes  would  be 
sufficient  to  cover  the  industries  of  the  United  States  instead  of 
five  hundred  or  some  other  enormous  amount. 

We  sincerely  wish  to  compliment  the  California  Canners’ 
League  on  their  efforts  to  maintain  minimum  wages.  We  also 
wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  canners  in 
Colorado  and  Utah,  so  far  as  we  know,  have  until  this  day 
religiously  maintained  the  code  so  far  as  it  applied  to  wages 
that  were  established  for  the  canning  industry  under  the  NRA. 

We  also  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  canners 
in  these  three  states,  as  well  as  any  others  which  may  be  doing 
this,  find  themselves  greatly  handicapped  trying  to  compete  with 
territories  which  are  maintaining  wages  from  10  cents  to  20 
cents  per  hour  and  thereby  making  labor  the  elastic  part  of  their 
packing  cost.  It  is  foolish  for  the  states  to  attempt  to  correct 
this  as  there  can  be  no  protection  in  statelines.  We  believe 
in  state  rights,  but  this  is  one  thing  that  must  be  handled  in 
nation-wide  movements. 

Just  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  we  will  have  THIRTY 
MILLION  BUYERS  MORE  CAPABLE  OF  BUYING  THAN 
THEY  ARE  TODAY.” 

Jit  Jit 

MEET  TO  DISCUSS  ROBINSON-PATMAN  ACT 

MEETING  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the 
Administrative  Council  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  has  been  called  to  discuss  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act.  The  meeting  will  be  held  in 
the  Boulevard  Room  of  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  on 
Friday,  July  17th,  at  10;00  A.  M. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  determine 
whether  it  is  desirable  for  the  Association  to  take  any 
action  towards  enabling  the  canning  industry  to  avail 
itself  of  the  suggested  opportunity  under  this  law  to 
revise  its  methods  of  distribution.  There  will  also  be 
outlined  such  general  interpretations  of  the  Act  as  can 
at  the  time  be  accurately  given. 

An  invitation  to  attend  the  meeting  is  extended  to  all 
canners,  whether  N.  C.  A.  members  or  not. 


YOU  Have  it  at  your  finger  tips 

for  its  all  in  the 

1936  ALMANAC 

use  yours  for  all  canning  data 
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ACCURATE  GRADES 

Small  Peas  Saved! 

using  the  extra  large  sieving  surface 
of  the 

HYDRO -GEARED  GRADER 

All  except  the  largest  size  peas  pass  through 
the  perforations  within  2^  feet  of  the  feed 
end  of  each  sieve  leaving  7^  feet  for  accurate 
grading.  Entering  the  next  sieve  each  size  is 
given  its  full  10  feet  of  sieving  producing  the 
most  accurate  grading  possible. 

Ask  for  further  details 

THE  SINCLAIR  -  SCOTT  CO. 

“Tfce  Original  Grader  House*"* 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 


ONE  MAN 

to  Build  a  Stack 
or  Fill  a  Silo 

Using 

HAMACHEK  IDEAL  ENSI¬ 
LAGE  DISTRIBUTORS 

a  tremendous  savins  in  labor  and  far  better 
work  is  produced. 

Capacity  up  to  12  tons  of  sreen  vines  per 
hour — greater  capacity  on  more  compact 
materials.  The  discharge  spout  revolves  in 
a  circle^  the  size  of  the  circle  being  changed 
by  inclining  the  spout  to  any  desired  position. 
Changes  can  be  instantly  made  at  the  wi  II  of 
operator.  Constructed  of  the  best  materials  to 
give  long  trouble-free  service. 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANV 

I NCORPORATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


HAMACHEK  Hamachek/r/^fl/  Chain  Ad- 
juster  quickly  adjusts  stret¬ 
ched  chains  to  proper  length, 
CHAIN  materially  prolonging  their 

AFkiTTCT^in?  A  compound  lever- 

ase  principle  is  used,  with 
which  the  joints  of  open  link,  detachable 
chains  are  easily  drawn  together  to  take  up 
wear  and  stretch,  thus  making  the  chain  cor¬ 
rect  in  length.  The  moderate  cost  is  quickly 
returned  in  the  avoidance  of  delays  and  the 
saving  of  chains. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 


KEWAUNEE, 


WISCONSIN 


BEDFORD 


VI  RC  I  N  I A 


Also  Manufacturers  oj 

VINERS  and  VINER  FEEDERS 
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Distributors  Revising  Operations  to 

Law  ConFormity 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


WHOLESALE  distributors  are  moving  rapidly 
to  bring  their  operations  into  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Robinson-Patman  law, 
with  the  corporate  chain  systems  apparently  taking  the 
lead  in  putting  their  houses  in  order. 

Reports  this  week  indicated  that  chain  units  operat¬ 
ing  brokerage  subsidiaries  were  continuing  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  these  agencies,  but  were  not  accepting  broker¬ 
age  on  their  transactions,  pending  a  further  study  of 
the  new  law. 

Wholesale  cancellation  of  contracts  including  adver-  ^ 
tising  allowance  and  quantity  discount  provisions  were 
reported  in  progress. 

In  other  divisions  of  the  trade,  revisions  in  operating 
procedure  were  proceeding  more  slowly  and  it  is  not 
yet  certain  whether  or  not  some  of  the  co-operative 
groups  will  initiate  test  cases  involving  the  brokerage 
clause  of  the  new  statute. 

Paul  Fishback's  Advice 

Paul  Fishback,  secretary  of  the  National  Food 
Brokers’  Association,  counseled  moderation  in  trade 
readjustments  incidental  to  the  new  law,  in  an  inter¬ 
view  in  New  York  this  week. 

Commenting  on  the  apparent  confusion  and  mis¬ 
understanding  of  the  exact  meaning  of  the  new  law, 
Mr.  Fishback  said:  “If  those  who  are  most  interested 
in  the  effect  of  the  law  would  take  the  trouble  to  read 
it  carefully,  and  if  they  would  also  look  into  the  record 
made  by  Congress  in  the  several  steps  in  the  passage 
of  the  law,  there  would  be  much  less  misunderstanding. 

“For  example,  many  in  the  trade  are  much  disturbed 
because  large  manufacturing  concerns  are  withdrawing 
all  special  allowances,  discounts,  rebates  and  special 
payments.  It  is  only  natural  that  they  should  do  this. 
When  there  is  doubt,  it  is  always  best  to  do  nothing 
until  you  find  out  just  what  and  how  much  you  can  do. 
Certainly  no  manufacturer  wants  to  take  a  chance  of 
paying  the  penalty  for  violation  of  the  law  if  the 
violation  results  from  a  misguided  effort  to  be  too 
generous  to  a  customer. 

“There  has  been  some  complaint  that  sellers  are  in¬ 
voking  the  terms  of  the  new  law  to  compel  customers 
to  observe  cash  discount  terms  rigidly.  Surely  this 
should  not  be  a  cause  for  complaint.  If  a  bill  must  be 
paid  in  seven  days  in  order  to  earn  a  discount,  that 
means  it  must  be  paid  in  seven  days,  not  in  ten  or 
twelve,  or  even  eight  days.  There  is  just  cause  for  a 
seller  to  believe  that  he  would  be  subject  to  penalties 
for  discrimination  if  he  permitted  one  customer  to  take 


a  few  extra  days  and  the  discount,  and  insisted  that 
all  others  pay  promptly. 

“Furthermore,  there  seems  to  be  the  impression  in 
the  trade  that  the  law  bans  all  advertising  allowances. 
True,  many  manufacturers  have  withdrawn  all  such 
allowances,  at  least  temporarily  until  they  can  learn 
just  how  far  they  may  go.  The  law  does  not  prohibit 
advertising  allowances.  It  does  prohibit  pseudo¬ 
advertising  allowances. 

“A  little  patience,  and  a  sincere  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  industry  to  grasp  the  widespread  and  wholesome 
benefits  of  the  new  law  will  quiet  the  panicky  frame  of 
mind  of  those  who  seem  to  think  that  a  law  calling  for 
fair  dealing  and  common  honesty  is  going  to  wreck 
the  world.” 

ACMA  Acts 

Reporting  on  a  series  of  conferences  held  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America  to  consider  industry  policy  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  new  trade  control  law,  Paul  S.  Willis, 
AGMA  president,  said : 

“It  was  the  sense  of  the  meetings  that  the  manufac¬ 
turers  should  immediately  take  the  following  action : 

“1.  Quantity  Discounts.  To  carefully  study  any 
quantity  discounts  in  effect  and  to  be  prepared  to  jus¬ 
tify  such  discounts  by  actual  savings  effected.  And 
where  a  manufacturer  has  a  scale  of  discounts  which 
he  cannot  justify  by  such  savings,  to  cancel  same  as 
effective  on  June  19th. 

“2.  Advertising  Allowances.  To  cancel  or  suspend 
any  advertising  or  service  payment  arrangements 
pending  the  further  study  of  the  present  law  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  is  legally  permissible  and  practically 
possible. 

“3.  Brokerage.  To  cancel,  as  of  June  19th,  any 
arrangements  covering  the  payment  of  brokerage  to 
buyers,  buying  associations,  or  buyer-broker  affiliated 
houses.” 

NAWCA  See  Confusion 

National-American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association, 
in  an  analysis  of  the  effects  of  the  bill,  see  trade  con¬ 
fusion  inevitable. 

“Because  of  the  form  in  which  the  statute  was 
enacted,”  says  this  association,  “it  is  difficult  at  this 
time  to  say  to  what  extent  it  will  be  possible  effectively 
to  enforce  and  administer  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
This  is  due  principally  to  certain  ambiguities  and  in¬ 
consistencies  in  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
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HERE  ARE  THE  ANSWERS 


MASTER  BUILT  MACHINERY  answers  all  of  them  in  the 
way  you  want  them  answered — 

1.  No  overfill  when  machine  stops 

2.  No-can,  no-fill,  no-spill 

3.  No  valves  or  plungers 

4.  Amount  of  fill  quickly  and  accurately  adjusted  while  running 
at  full  speed 

5.  Multiple  cylinder  easily  removed  for  cleaning 

6.  Seven  Pockets  insuring  high  speed 

7.  Will  handle  ground  and  mashed  substances  such  as  corn,  pump¬ 
kin,  tomato  juice,  and  tomato  pulp,  crushed  fruits,  appleasauce, 
preserves,  lard,  molasses,  and  many  other  items  of  liquid  or  semi¬ 
liquid  consistency — like  soups,  etc. 

HANSEN  CORN  COOKER  FILLER 

“does  fill  your  cans  without  a  spUV* 

MASTER  BUILT 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

CEDARBURG,  WIS.,  U.  S.  A. 

California  Representative:  KING  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CO.,  206-210  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 
Intermountain  Representative:  JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY,  1955  1st  Ave.  South,  Seattle,  WashinKton.  Also  1523  Twenty-Seventh  St.,  Ogden,  Utah 


YOU  need 


this  NEW  book; 

In  all  probability  your  times  and  processes  are  entirely  right,  but  it  is  very 
comforting  to  know  that  they  are.  Good  business  and  caution  prompt  a 
careful  checking — now,  before  the  season  comes  on. 

You  overhaul  the  machinery,  test  thermometers  and  guages — when  did 
you  last  check  your  methods  to  see  that  they  are  in  line  with  the  latest  and 
best  (safest)  procedures? 

$10.^  invested  now  may  save  you  thousands  of  dollars  in  losses,  maintain 
— or  possibly  help  raise — the  quality,  and  preserve  reputation! 

BE  SURE  YOU’RE  RIGHT! 

ORDER  YOUR  COPY 

“A  Complete  Course  In  Canning” 

6th  Edition 


No  oopiea  on  approval.  Formulae 
are  in  the  nature  of  secrets,  and 
secrets  cannot  be  submitted  on  ap¬ 
proval. 


Price  $10.00  postpaid 


Published  and  Copyrighted  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


EVERY  CANNER  -  PRESERVER  -  CONDIMENT  MAKER  -  FOOD  EXPERT  and  HOME  ECONOMICS  TEACHER  -  NEEDS  IT. 
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“It  should  be  understood  at  the  outset  that  this 
statute  applies  to  price  discrimination  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  that  it  will  not  apply  to  transactions 
carried  on  wholly  within  state  lines.  The  lan^age  of 
the  first  section  of  the  statute  prohibiting  price  dis¬ 
criminations  ‘where  either  or  any  of  the  purchases  in¬ 
volved  in  such  discrimination  are  in  commerce’  is  mis¬ 
leading  in  that  it  would  tend  to  create  the  impression 
that  the  act  could  apply  to  sales  in  intrastate  commerce. 
The  report  of  the  Conference  Committee  on  the  bill  is 
significant  on  this  point.  The  Conferees,  referring  to 
certain  language  that  had  been  omitted  from  the  bills 
sent  to  them,  stated :  ‘This  was  omitted,  as  the  preced¬ 
ing  language  already  covers  all  discriminations,  both 
interstate  and  intrastate,  that  lie  within  the  limits  of 
Federal  authority.’ 

“Without  going  into  a  long  discussion  on  the  views 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  it  is  suffi¬ 
cient  at  this  time  to  say  that  in  the  Schechter  case 
(holding  NIRA  invalid)  and  in  the  more  recent  case 
involving  the  Bituminous  Coal  Conservation  Act,  the 
Court’s  views  are  expressed  clearly  as  to  the  distinction 
between  interstate  and  intrastate  transactions  and 
limit  specifically  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government 
with  regard  to  intrastate  transactions.” 

Brokerage 

Analyzing  the  provisions  of  the  brokerage  clause. 
National- American  comments  as  follows:  “Has  the 
intended  result  been  effected  by  the  language  used  in 
Section  2(c)  ?  The  Conference  Committee  retained  the 
words  ‘except  for  services  rendered’  contained  in  the 
House  bill  which  did  not  appear  in  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  thereto. 

“With  these  words  in  the  section  a  literal  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  section  is  that  it  permits  a  manufacturer  or 
seller  to  make  payment  to  a  trade  buyer,  or  his  agent, 
or  intermediary,  for  services  actually  rendered  by  the 
buyer,  or  his  agent,  in  the  sale  of  the  seller’s  product. 

“The  language,  therefore,  is  of  doubtful  meaning  at 
this  time;  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  language  used 
by  Congress  would  indicate  that  payments  may  be  made 
to  trade  buyers,  or  their  agents,  if  services  are  demon¬ 
strably  rendered.  The  Conference  Committee’s  report 
would  negate  this  interpretation.  This  problem  is  of 


immediate  interest  to  cooperative  associations  and 
voluntary  groups  and  also  many  individual  wholesale 
grocers,  but  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  final  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  this  section  of  the  statute  until  a  court  has  ruled 
on  the  meaning  of  the  language  used  therein.” 

NEW  THEME  SONG  NEEDED 

HETHER  Secretary  Frank  Shook  is  deliber¬ 
ately  presenting  concrete  evidence  to  the  effect 
that  all  the  junk  is  not  packed  in  his  bailiwick, 
the  Tri-States,  he  nevertheless  is  doing  just  that  in 
very  effective  form.  He  regularly  compiles  the  Pure 
Food  Law  seizures,  the  causes  and  the  results — ^this 
time  for  May,  1936,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  the  entire 
country  is  represented,  but  that  the  Tri-States  has  but 
one  unfortunate  representative. 

The  habit  of  so  many,  in  all  other  sections  of  the 
country,  of  sluring  the  canners  in  the  Tri-States  will 
have  to  be  changed,  and  a  new  tune  given  to  their 
hymn  of  hate.  The  Tri-States  have  long  contended 
that  they  pack  as  fine  goods  as  any  section.  The  evi¬ 
dence  bears  them  out. 

Of  course,  no  canner  anywhere  should  slur  canners 
of  any  section.  “It  is  a  dirty  bird  that  soils  its  own 
nest,”  and  all  canners*  are  in  the  same  nest — they  all 
produce  canned  foods.  You’re  right — that’s  the  moral 
of  this.  Here’s  the  record : 

LIST  OF  CANNED  VEGETABLES  COVERED  IN  NOTICES  OF  JUDGMENT 
UNDER  THE  FOOD  AND  DRUG  ACT,  MAY,  1936. 


Bond 


Commodity 

Cases 

Fine 

Charge 

Disposition 

Packed  In 

Catsup  &  Puree 

214 

Adulteration 

Destroyed 

Utah 

Sauce 

7% 

Bund 

Misbranding 

Relabeled 

California 

Catsup 

48 

Adulteration 

Destroyed 

Utah 

Catsup 

64 

Adulteration 

Destroyed 

Utah 

Peas 

747 

Bond 

Misbranding 

Relabeled 

Wisconsin 

Peas 

241 

Bond 

Misbranding 

Relabeled 

Virginia 

Paste 

68 

Adulteration 

Destroyed 

California 

Catsup 

33 

Adulteration 

Destroyed 

Utah 

Sauce 

30 

Adulteration 

Destroyed 

Utah 

Puree 

19 

Adulteration 

Destroyed 

Colorado 

Sauce 

66 

Adulteration 

Destroyed 

Louisiana 

Puree 

8 

Adulteration 

Destroyed 

Colorado 

Puree 

53 

Adulteration 

Destroyed 

Texas 

Puree 

96  cans 

Adulteration 

Destroyed 

Utah 

Catsup 

16 

Adulteration 

Destroyed 

Utah 

Paste 

18 

Adulteration 

Destroyed 

New  York 

Puree 

235 

Adulteration 

Destroyed 

Maryland 

Tomatoes 

200 

Misbranding 

Destroyed 

Florida 

Tomatoes 

392 

Bond 

Misbranding 

Relabeled 

Florida 

Paste 

20 

Adulterated 

Destroyed 

California 

Puree 

1500 

Adulterated 

Destroyed 

Texas 

Corn 

62 

Adulterated 

Destroyed 

Indiana 

F.  M.  SHOOK,  Secretary. 


SPEED  UP  FIELD  WORK 

WITH 

SWINGS  5/8  HAMPERS 

Economical  manufacturing  is  best  effected  by  using  machinery  and  supplies 
that  will  do  the  job  for  which  they  are  designed  Best  and  Cheapest. 
Swing’s  §  Bushel  Tomato  Hampers  will  start  your  Tomato  Canning  Oper¬ 
ations  right  because  each  hamper  is  Machine  Stitched  and  is  Inspected  so 
that  Every  One  we  deliver  to  our  customers  will  do  its  job  Best  and  Cheap¬ 
est.  Your  inquiry  will  bring  us  to  see  you  with  samples. 

The  Swings  Company,  Ridgely,  Md. 
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The  Whole  Industry 


CANNERS 

BROKERS 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 
MACHINERY  and  SUPPLYMEN 


Daily  Use 

THE  ALMANAC 

of  The  Canning  Industry 

for  all  questions  pertaining 
to  Canned  Foods.  The 
Almanac  is  the  recognized, 
official  compilation  of  this 
industry’s  Laws,  Regula¬ 
tions,  Prices  and  statistics, 
all  under  one  cover  for 
quick  reference. 

To  assure  delivery  order 
Extra  copies  now  $1.^^  each 


Compiled  and  Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
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PHILLIPS  CAIVI  COMPANY 

.^anufaclurers  of  Packers  Sanitary  Gam 


. .  ^iviiion  of  ike  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKI1\IG  COMPAIMY,  Inc. 

'Packers  of  Pkillips  Pelicious  Qualiiif  Canned  ^oot)s 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  U.S.A. 


As  adjustable  as  a 

pair  of  Suspenders 


Just  80  easily  can  the  BURT  LABELER  be  adjusted  to 
whatever  size  can  you  are  using.  For  BURT  has  built  a 
newer  and  a  better  labeler. 

The  adjustment  for  various  can  sizes  in  general  use  is  so 
simple  that  the  operator  can  shift  from  one  size  to  another 
almost  instantaneously.  Speed  is  another  feature  of  the  new 
BURT  and  we’d  like  to  tell  you  more  about  that.  Economy? 
Of  couse  it  is  economical — in  current,  in  its  saving  of  adhe¬ 
sives,  and  in  its  application  of  clean,  unscarred  labels. 

But  the  thought  we  want  to  leave  with  you  is  that  the 
new  BURT  LABELER  is  most  remarkable  as  a  general  pur¬ 
pose  machine.  On  mere  request,  we  shall  be  glad  to  send 
full  details  for  your  consideration. 


Today,  the  BETTER  Labeler  is  a  BURT 

BURT  MACHINE  COMPANY 


Baltimore 


Maryland 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 

WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Drought  Approaches  ’34  Proportions — Still  Quoting  Tomatoes 
Low — Stringless  Beans  Make  Sharp  Advance. 

Melting — is  there  one  among  you  who  has  not 
read  the  harrowing  tales  of  the  great  drought 
and  its  devastating  results?  The  papers  have 
been  full  of  it,  and  yet  have  probably  not  shown  the 
worst  of  it.  On  the  other  hand  the  grain  Pit,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  news  of  rain  in  one  of  the  worst  sections, 
dropped  wheat  prices  as  if  all  danger  and  damage  had 
been  removed  by  that  one  rain.  As  well  expect  a 
raging  fire  to  be  put  out  by  someone  throwing  a  cup- 
full  of  water  on  it. 

We  have  no  desire  to  add  to  the  dismal  tale.  As  ex¬ 
pert  growers,  and  dependents  upon  crops  for  your 
business,  you  know  what  the  absence  of  good  soaking 
rains  mean  to  crops  in  their  early  growing  stages,  as 
at  present,  and  you  know,  too,  what  blazing  suns  and 
super-heat  mean  upon  these  crops  famished  for  the 
want  of  moisture.  The  graphic  story  of  the  drought 
depicted  in  a  map  of  the  country  in  Wednesday  eve¬ 
ning’s  daily  papers,  brought  the  story  home  to  every¬ 
one  ;  and  yet  not  as  vividly  as  it  deserved.  These  graphs 
were  issued,  after  careful  checking  of  every  section, 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  U.  S. 
D.  A.  and  were  built  upon  the  condition  of  pastures. 
As  canners  and  growers  you  sense  the  distinction:  if 
it  is  that  bad  on  pastures  what  must  it  be  on  food  crops ! 
Unfortunately  our  Government  crop  reports  are  always 
more  concerned  with  cattle  food  crop  conditions  than 
with  the  food  crops  for  humans.  Similar  graphs  cover¬ 
ing  the  years  1932,  ’33  and  ’34  accompanied  this 
1936  graph,  and  these  show  that  the  drought  of  ’34  is 
the  only  one  which  nearly  approached  the  ’36  condi¬ 
tions.  '31  had  some  heavy  drought  in  Montana  and  in 
parts  of  Oklahoma,  Arizona  and  Texas,  balance  of  the 
country  being  fairly  normal ;  ’32  the  map  was  clear  of 
heavy  drought  marks;  ’33  the  heavy  drought  showed 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  from  top  to  bottom.  The  ’34 
drought,  “the  punishment  of  God  for  the  destruction 
of  food  and  raiment  crops’’  as  it  has  been  termed,  bid 
fair  to  hold  all  records.  Back  from  both  Eastern  and 
Western  ocean  coast  fronts,  the  whole  country  suffered. 
This  ’36  drought  is  possibly  not  as  widespread  as  the 
’34,  but  it  is  more  intense,  the  shadings  blacker,  not 
merely  gray,  and  the  end  of  the  story  is  not  yet  in  sight. 

And  yet— canners  over  on  the  ’Shore  whose  drought 
came  earlier  and  has  been  greatly  relieved,  now  think 
they  see  quite  bountiful  crops  of  tomatoes  and  corn. 
So  strong  is  it  with  them  that  they  are  selling  2’s  stan¬ 
dard  tomatoes  from  the  small  remaining  spot  stocks,  at 


611/4  cents  and  futures  at  621/4  cents.  They  have  told 
us  so  this  week.  Can  you  beat  it?  And  they  are  willing 
to  sell  futures  on  the  same  basis. 

And  to  give  another  cross  section  view  of  this  condi¬ 
tion  :  Harford  County,  Maryland,  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  on  the  other  side  from  the  ’Shore. 
In  that  oldest  canning  region  in  the.  country,  Harford 
County,  crops  are  grown  on  contract,  mostly  fine  corn, 
but  time  was  when  canned  tomatoes  played  a  big  part. 
Now  get  this — Harford  County  has  practically  given  up 
canning  tomatoes  because  it  cannot  afford — cannot 
pack  tomatoes  at  a  cost  which  will  allow  them  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  ’Shore  canners  who  mainly  buy  “on  the 
open  market.’’  They  cannot  pay  contract  prices  for 
tomatoes  and  sell  at  61 1/2  cents  for  2’s  standards !  How 
much  profit  can  there  be  in  canned  tomatoes  for  ’Shore 
canners,  even  if  they  do  buy  on  the  open  market;  and 
how  much  profit  can  such  growers  make  ?  It  is  a  rotten 
business  and  most  canners  know  the  underlying  cause : 
the  financed  canner.  But  it  has  always  been  with  us 
and  always  will  be. 

THE  MARKET — With  all  other  food  prices  steadily 
soaring,  canned  foods  prices  are  bound  to  follow  suit, 
even  if  the  canners  do  not  want  them  to.  If  as  a  can¬ 
ner  you  will  go  out  into  the  chain  stores  and  active  in¬ 
dependents  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  many 
items  of  canned  foods  they  are  “all  out  of’’ ;  and  the 
almost  impossibility  of  getting  wanted  brands  of  even 
staple  goods,  and  the  prices  the  stores  ask  for  goods 
show  no  ratio  to  the  canners’  selling  prices. 

The  uncertainty  of  interpretation  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Legislation  has  caused  a  rather  quiet  market 
this  week,  staples  moving  in  only  routine  fashion. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  shown  in  new  pack 
California  fruits,  which  are  moving  freely  at  opening 
prices  and  have  a  tendency  upward. 

One  of  our  good  friends  in  the  Central  West  calls 
to  our  attention  a  discrepancy  in  our  cherry  quotations, 
and  we  are  glad  to  make  the  correction.  W.  W.  Wilder 
is  Chairman  of  the  National  Cherry  Week  movement 
for  the  ensuing  year  and  is  in  position  to  know  whereof 
he  speaks.  His  letter  follows : 

“In  reading  your  issue  of  July  6th,  we  note  your  corres¬ 
pondent  from  Chicago  claims  that  prices  on  new  pack  cher¬ 
ries  range  from  $1.00  to  $1.10  for  No.  2’s  and  $4.75  to  $5.25 
for  No.  lO’s. 

This  is  very  misleading.  We  do  not  think  anyone  has 
quoted  future  cherries  from  the  new  pack  below  $5.25  and 
$1.10,  that  is  the  universal  price,  but  certain  brokers  and 
jobbers  have  been  making  all  kinds  of  claims  as  to  quota¬ 
tions  being  made. 
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The  price  has  now  been  vei’y  well  established  on  above 
basis,  and  we  think  in  your  next  issue  you  should  correct  this 
erroneous  impression,  which  has  gone  out  as  above  outlined. 

We  know  you  are  not  responsible  for  errors  of  this  kind, 
but  it  is  hard  for  the  canner  to  make  a  living  without  quo¬ 
tations  of  this  kind  helping  to  ruin  the  market.  No  reliable 
packer  has  named  prices  below  those  above  mentioned, 
hence  the  article  from  Chicago  must  be  100%  wrong.” 

Advises  this  morning  show  a  sharp  advance  in  string 
bean  prices  as  a  result  of  the  extreme  heat  now  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  Tri-State  area.  Prices  on  No.  2  cut  standard 
beans  went  overnight  from  62^/2  cents  to  75  cents, 
strongly  held.  A  like  advance  can  be  looked  for  any 
day  on  other  articles. 

jit  jft 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Trade  Pondering  Robinson-Patman  Effects — Expect  Important 
Changes  in  Brokerage  Procedure — Tomato  Prices  Strengthen — 
Peas  and  Corn  Move  in  Limited  Volume — Copper  River 

Salmon  Pack  Short — Maine  Sardines  Moving  as  Packed. 

New  York,  July  10,  1936. 

HE  SITUATION — With  the  trade  still  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  interpreting  the  potential  effects  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  amendments  to  the  anti-trust  act 
upon  their  business,  trading  in  canned  foods  has  been 
relatively  quiet  this  week.  The  trade  in  general  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  mark  time  until  after  the  meeting  of  National 
Canners’  Association  in  Chicago  on  July  17.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  meeting  will  succeed  in  developing  a 
uniform  interpretation  of  some  of  the  provisions  of 
the  act.  Marketwise,  the  canned  foods  situation  showed 
further  improvement  this  week,  with  the  drought  situ¬ 
ation  beginning  to  come  in  for  increasing  attention. 

THE  OUTLOOK — As  stated  above,  it  is  not  expected 
that  distributors  in  general  will  be  prepared  to  go 
ahead  with  further  operations  until  further  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Robinson-Patman  law  on  their  businesses. 
From  present  indications,  however,  important  changes 
in  brokerage  procedure  may  be  looked  for,  affecting 
particularly  the  operations  of  voluntary  chains, 
retailer-owned  groups,  and  similar  co-operatives.  Ad¬ 
vertising  allowance  revisions  and  changes  in  quantity 
discount  practices  also  appear  probable. 

TOMATOES — The  market  for  southern  packs  is 
showing  a  better  tone,  and  canners  are  more  disposed 
to  hold  for  full  prices,  which  are  43 1/2  cents  for  spot 
Is,  631/2  to  65  cents  for  2s,  $1.05  for  21/2S,  $1.10  for  3s, 
and  $3.10  for  10s,  all  f.  o.  b.  country  canneries,  with 
the  usual  differential  for  shipment  out  of  Baltimore. 
Futures  are  coming  in  for  more  attention  at  40  cents 
for  Is,  621/2  cents  for  2s,  85  to  871/2  cents  for  21/2S, 
921/2  cents  for  3s,  and  $2.75  on  10s,  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 
Reports  from  the  midwest  note  quiet  trading  on  In¬ 
diana  tomatoes,  with  spots  held  at  671/2  cents  for  2s 
and  $1.15  for  21/2S.  With  future  21/2S  offered  at  90 
cents,  however,  the  $1.15  figure  for  spots  is  not  attrac¬ 


tive  to  buyers.  California  tomatoes  are  steady  and 
moving  in  but  limited  volume. 

PEAS — New  pack  southern  peas  are  moving  in  but 
limited  volume,  with  75  cents  for  standard  4-sieve 
apparently  bottom,  3-sieve  holding  at  771/2  cents,  and 
2-sieve  at  $1.10,  cannery.  Weather  conditions  are  re¬ 
ported  cutting  seriously  into  earlier  estimates,  with 
Alaskas  in  Wisconsin  over  a  million  cases  short. 
Standard  4-sieve  Alaskas  are  quoted  firm  at  80  cents 
for  shipment  out  of  Wisconsin,  which  should  make 
Southern  packs  a  more  attractive  “buy”  for  eastern 
distributors. 

CORN — While  the  market  is  showing  a  stronger 
tone,  business  continues  of  limited  volume.  At  the 
moment,  70  cents  appears  to  be  bottom  for  standard 
crushed,  both  at  southern  and  midwestern  canneries. 
Extra  standard  and  fancy  corn  are  likewise  showing 
more  strength  on  carryover  offerings,  although  buy¬ 
ing  continues  spotty. 

SALMON — A  flurry  in  pinks  has  carried  the  Coast 
market  into  easier  position.  While  canners  are  quoting 
$1.00  per  dozen  for  prompt  shipment,  business  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  gone  through  at  the  equivalent  of  95 
cents.  Fancy  red  Alaska  tails  are  offered  at  $1.75  to 
$2.25,  Coast,  with  new  pack  reported  offered  in  a 
limited  way  at  $2.00.  According  to  Seattle  advises 
this  week,  the  pack  of  Chinooks  on  the  Copper  River 
has  been  extremely  short,  with  only  2,421  cases  re¬ 
ported  canned  by  all  packers.  The  run  of  sockeyes  on 
the  Copper  River  has  been  only  light,  with  an  indicated 
pack  of  some  68,000  cases  of  all  sizes.  Reports  from 
Alaska  indicate  normal  production  in  that  area. 

APRICOTS — The  market  is  showing  a  steady  tone. 
Distributors  booked  a  moderate  amount  of  business  on 
the  basis  of  tentative  opening  prices  announced  earlier 
in  the  season.  Additional  buying  is  being  deferred 
pending  a  decision  on  canners’  sales  policies  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  This  situa¬ 
tion  should  be  clarified  in  the  near  future,  however. 

PEACHES — California  growers’  organizations  have 
recommended  that  canners  this  year  limit  their  peach 
pack  to  No.  1  quality  fruit,  with  a  crop  of  approxi¬ 
mately  56,000  tons  of  canning  peaches  indicated.  The 
market  on  spots  has  been  neglected  during  the  week, 
with  prices  holding  unchanged. 

BEANS — With  drought  conditions  cutting  into  pro¬ 
duction  in  other  canning  areas,  jobbers  are  beginning 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  southern  market  for  new 
pack  beans,  and  this  has  created  a  firmer  condition. 
Standard  cut  green  beans  are  being  offered  at  .65-.70 
per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  canneries,  for  No.  2  tins,  with  10s 
available  at  $3.00-$3.25  per  dozen.  There  is  some  talk 
of  further  advance  in  quotations,  but  thus  far  this  has 
not  materialized. 

SARDINES — The  sold-up  condition  of  the  Maine 
sardine  market  at  the  start  of  the  current  canning  sea¬ 
son  has  carried  into  the  season,  and  stocks  are  reported 
moving  into  distributing  channels  as  rapidly  as  packed. 
Canners  are  holding  prices  steady  and  are  endeavoring 
to  accumulate  a  surplus  against  their  normal  require¬ 
ments  following  the  close  of  the  packing  season,  but 
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thus  far  have  been  unable  to  make  any  real  progress 
in  building  up  their  inventories.  Reports  from  the 
coast  indicate  a  higher  market  for  California  sardines, 
canners  experiencing  considerable  difficulty  in  contract¬ 
ing  with  their  fishermen. 

SHRIMP — There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  quiet  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  canned  shrimp  in  the  resale  market  here 
during  recent  weeks,  and  current  offerings  are  ex¬ 
tremely  short,  with  the  market  tending  higher.  While 
prices  at  canneries  hold  nominally  unchanged,  virtually 
no  offerings  from  first  hands  are  reported. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  ‘Illinois” 

Special  Correapondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

General  Market  Firm — Entire  Mid-West  Suffering  from  Con¬ 
tinued  Drought  and  Heat — Wisconsin  Pea  Pack  Short — Market 
Dull  on  Corn,  Tomatoes  and  Beets — Evaporated  Milk  Shows 
Tendency  to  Higher  Prices — ^Texas  Convention — 
Robinson- Patman  Law. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  July  10,  1936. 

ENERAL  MARKET — There  is  a  firm  undertone 
to  the  general  situation.  This  is  due  not  so 
much  to  large  or  liberal  buying  on  the  part  of 
the  local  trade  as  it  is  to  canners  having  withdrawn 
from  the  market  and  refusing  to  sell  or  adding  to  their 
commitments. 

THE  WEATHER— The  entire  Middle-West  is  still 
suffering  from  continued  drought  and  continued  heat. 
Here  and  there  a  few  favored  districts  have  been  re¬ 
lieved,  but  in  the  main,  we  are  passing  through  rather 
a  critical  period. 

PEAS — All  kinds  of  guesses  are  going  around  as  to 
the  total  pack  this  year  for  the  U.  S.  A.  Have  heard 
it  said  that  the  total  will  not  exceed  16  million  cases. 
Others  claim  around  18  million  cases.  There  is  one 
thing  certain — Wisconsin  has  suffered  severely  and  the 
Sweet  pack  in  that  State  will  be  a  very  short  one  in¬ 
deed.  Practically  all  of  the  Wisconsin  canners  have 
withdrawn  from  the  market  on  sweets  and  many  have 
also  pursued  the  same  policy  on  Alaskas.  The  lowest 
priced  pea  available  in  the  Middle-West  is  80  cents. 
Authorities  maintain  that  soon  the  minimum  basis 
will  be  85  cents.  It  is  difficult  to  quote  the  mar¬ 
ket  as  seller  and  buyers  ideas  are  very  wide  apart. 

CORN — The  drought  and  heat  has  taken  its  toll. 
Brokers  report  that  all  of  their  corn  canners  have  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  market  on  1936  packing.  Here  and 
there,  a  small  lot  of  standard  spot  corn  is  available  at 
721/0  to  75  cents,  with  extra  standards  ranging  from 
80  to  85  cents. 

TOMATOES — Not  much  doing  in  futures,  but  spots 
have  hardened  somewhat.  No.  2  tin  standard  Indiana 
tomatoes,  last  year’s  packing,  are  still  available  at  671/2 
cents  Indiana  factory.  Some  sales  of  No.  2i/4  Indiana 
extra  standards  have  been  made  at  $1.15  factory  with 
No.  10  standards  at  $3.10  factory. 


BEETS — There  seems  to  be  a  scarcity  of  certain 
items  like  No.  2  fancy  cuts  as  well  at  No.  10  fancy 
cuts.  Some  future  booking  of  these  as  well  as  whole 
sizes  has  been  noted. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — Market  exceedingly  firm 
with  a  higher  price  tendency.  Independents  are  quot¬ 
ing  carloads  delivered  Chicago  at  $3.15,  and  apparently 
not  anxious  for  business  even  at  this  advanced  basis. 

RSP  CHERRIES — The  new  packing  season  is  on  in 
Southwestern  Michigan  and  sales  for  quick  shipment 
have  been  made  at  $5.25  f.  o.  b.  Michigan  factory  for 
No.  10  red  sour  pitted,  regular  packing.  No.  2s  are 
held  at  $1.10. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — The  trade  are  marking 
time  with  result  that  little  business  has  been  recorded 
in  our  market  the  past  week  on  either  California 
peaches,  apricots,  or  other  items  in  the  line. 

LOBSTER — Short  deliveries  seem  to  be  the  rule  this 
season.  ‘  The  market  is  very  strong  and  high  prices 
prevail.  One  authority  states  the  total  pack  this  year 
will  be  at  least  25  per  cent  less  than  1935.  The  opening 
prices  on  Canadian  lobster  were:  1  lb.  flat  at  $7.00; 
1/2  lb  flat  at  $3.50,  f.  o.  b.  factory  points,  Atlantic  Coast. 

THE  RETAIL  GROCER — Down  at  the  recent  Dallas 
(Texas)  Convention  many  pertinent  statements  were 
made  and  it  would  do  any  canner  a  lot  of  good  to  read 
the  Proceedings  of  that  Meeting.  Here’s  one  that  hits 
the  nail  on  the  head : 

“Many  retail  grocers  have  been  induced  to  for¬ 
get,  or  submerge  their  individuality  and  personal 
initiative  by  joining  a  so-called  buying  sales  ser¬ 
vice  under  the  delusion  that  hanging  a  sign  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  of  some  buying  organization  brings 
customers  into  their  store.  But,  fortunately, 
many  wide-awake  retailers  throughout  the  United 
States  have  learned  this  is  just  another  racket  and 
have  refused  to  permit  themselves  to  be  moved 
around  like  men  on  the  chessboard  and  have  come 
to  realize  that  success  depends  on  their  own  indi¬ 
vidual  efforts  and  the  quality  of  the  merchandise 
they  handle.” 

THE  ROBINSON-P ATMAN  LAW— In  reviewing 
as  almost  everyone  in  the  trade  is,  this  needed  legisla¬ 
tion,  it  might  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Judiciary  Report,  part  of  which  is  quoted 
as  follows: 

“In  conclusion  your  Committee  wishes  to  correct 
some  important  misapprehension  and  even  misrep¬ 
resentation  that  have  been  broadly  urged  with 
regard  to  the  probable  effect  of  this  bill.  There  is 
nothing  in  it  to  penalize,  shatter,  or  discourage 
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efficiency,  or  to  reward  inefficiency.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  it  to  fix  prices  or  enable  the  fixation  of 
prices  nor  to  limit  the  freedom  of  price  movemer  , 
in  response  to  changing  market  conditions.” 

It  is  the  design  and  intent  of  this  bill  to  strengthen 
existing  Anti-Trust  Laws,  prevent  unfair  price  dis¬ 
criminations  and  preserve  competition  in  interstate 
commerce.  It  is  believed  to  be  to  the  interest  of  pro¬ 
ducer,  consumer  and  distributor.  No  business  institu¬ 
tion  need  have  any  fear  of  this  legislation  if  it  will 
conduct  its  business  honestly  and  without  the  use  of 
unfair  trade  practices  and  unjust  price  discrimination.” 

Jt  ji 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou" 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Rough  Waters  and  Scarcity  of  Shrimp  Halt  Fishermen — Shrimp 

Canning  Season  to  Open  August  1st — Oyster  Scarcity 
Predicted — ^Withdraw  All  Prices. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  July  10,  1936. 

HRIMP — The  weather  continues  unsettled  in  the 
Gulf  and  Bay  with  occasional  squalls,  which  make 
the  waters  in  the  Bay  and  Gulf  very  rough  and 
the  fishermen  are  unable  to  work,  therefore  there  were 
very  few  shrimp  or  sea  foods  of  any  kind  produced  in 
this  section  last  week.  Even  the  crabs  that  were  very 
plentiful  a  month  ago  have  disappeared  and  the  dealers 
of  this  section  are  finding  it  difficult  to  get  sea  foods 
of  any  kind. 

Over  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  shrimp  fieet  that 
were  shrimping  for  the  raw  headless  shrimp  market 
after  the  canneries  shut  down  have  now  laid  up  their 
boats,  as  they  were  going  heavily  into  debt,  due  to  the 
great  scarcity  of  shrimp.  These  boats  had  been  going 
out  trawling,  burning  fuel  and  melting  ice  and  catch¬ 
ing  no  shrimp,  hence  they  had  to  stop. 

Boatmen  and  factorymen  are  getting  everything  in 
readiness  to  start  the  shrimp  canning  season  in  Ala¬ 
bama  August  1.  It  is  hoped  that  the  shrimp  will  be 
of  sufficient  size  to  can  by  that  date,  otherwise  the  Sea 
Food  Commission  may  postpone  the  opening  of  the 
shrimp  canning  season  a  week  or  two. 

The  official  date  for  the  opening  of  the  shrimp  can¬ 
ning  season  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  is  August  15, 
but  last  year,  both  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  Sea  Food 
Commission  moved  up  the  opening  date  five  days  earlier 
and  the  shrimp  canning  season  started  in  these  two 
states  on  August  10,  as  the  shrimp  were  of  sufficient 
size.  It  may  be  the  case  again  this  year. 

Invariably  the  month  of  August  is  one  of  the  best 
canning  months  in  Alabama,  as  shrimp  are  usually 
more  plentiful  in  these  waters  the  first  two  months  of 
the  canning  season,  hence  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
packers  to  get  started  as  soon  as  possible. 

Last  year,  production  was  handicapped  a  good  deal 
by  the  strike  of  the  shrimp  fishermen  and  the  pickers 
in  this  section,  which  took  place  during  the  heaviest 


months  of  production  and  if  it  happens  again  this  year, 
it  will  mean  a  tremendous  loss  to  the  industry,  as  the 
shrimp  market  is  practically  bare  of  canned  shrimp 
and  it  needs  plenty  of  production. 

Some  of  the  smaller  canners  are  sending  out  quota¬ 
tions  of  new  pack  at  $1.15  per  dozen  for  No.  1  small ; 
$1.20  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.25  for  No.  1  large, 
f.  o.  b.  factory,  but  the  larger  canneries  are  withhold¬ 
ing  quotations  and  most  likely  will  not  get  out  their 
prices  until  canning  operations  start. 

OYSTERS — The  oyster  canning  season  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  start  until  about  November.  Oystermen  that 
have  been  on  the  reefs  in  Mobile  Bay  report  a  scarcity 
of  matured  oysters,  but  they  say  that  those  available 
are  in  excellent  shape. 

The  state  has  been  planting  a  good  many  oysters 
this  summer,  but  they  will  not  be  ready  to  market  until 
a  year  hence. 

The  movement  of  canned  oysters  is  very  slow  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  especially  when  you  look  up  at  the 
thermometer  and  see  it  registering  101  degrees  in  the 
shade. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  95  cents  per  dozen 
for  four  ounce;  $1.00  per  dozen  for  five  ounce,  and 
$2.00  per  dozen  for  10  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

PRICES  WITHDRAWN— The  Dorgan-McPhillips 
Packing  Corporation  of  this  city,  announce  that  they 
have  withdrawn  all  quotations  and  they  have  nothing 
to  sell  at  present,  which  applies  to  their  entire  line  of 
sea  foods  and  vegetables. 

The  Dorgan-McPhillips  Packing  Corporation  are  one 
of  the  largest  canners  of  this  section  and  operate  plants 
in  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  They  are 
packers  of  those  popular  brands  “Miss-Lou”  and 
“Gulfkis.” 

JC 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Interest  in  New  Pack  Fruits — ^Apricot  Packing  Drawing  to  a 
Close — Peach  Canners  Propose  Marketing  Agreement — 
Asparagus  Pack  Slightly  in  Excess  of  35 — Pineapple  Interest 
Continues — Tomato  Prices  Creep  Upward. 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  July  10,  1936. 

UTSTANDING  MARKET  features  of  the  week 
have  been  the  increased  interest  shown  in  new 
pack  fruit  and  the  steady  demand  for  1935  pack 
fruit  for  export.  Prices  have  been  largely  without 
change,  except  that  minimums  have  been  advanced 
slightly  by  some,  with  a  firmer  feeling  than  in  recent 
weeks.  Old  packs  moved  better  this  spring  than  seemed 
likely  around  the  first  of  the  year,  when  holdover 
figures  were  released,  but  distributors  suggest  that  the 
sales  made  may  not  accurately  gauge  consumption, 
since  in  many  cases  their  holdings  are  larger  than  a 
year  ago.  The  encouraging  feature  is  that  what  might 
have  been  distress  merchandise  has  been  moved  and  the 
downward  trend  checked. 
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APRICOTS — The  packing  of  apricots  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  in  all  other  grow¬ 
ing  sections  with  the  exception  of  the  district  around 
San  Francisco  Bay.  Quite  a  few  of  the  smaller  in¬ 
terests  have  come  out  with  opening  prices,  but  the 
larger  packers  are  still  without  published  lists.  These 
are  expected  during  the  week,  however,  as  costs  are 
now  well  established.  In  the  pack  being  made,  the 
carryover  is  being  given  careful  consideration  and 
emphasis  is  being  placed  on  items  on  which  this  is 
light.  Whole  fruit  seems  to  be  given  more  attention 
than  formerly.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  crop  is 
being  dried  than  last  year,  growers  feeling  that  they 
can  get  more  for  the  crop  in  this  form  than  at  the 
prices  canners  are  offering. 

PROPOSE  MARKETING  AGREEMENT— With 
the  canning  of  cling  peaches  scheduled  to  get  under 
way  this  month,  the  attention  of  growers  and  canners 
is  centering  on  a  proposed  marketing  agreement.  State 
Director  of  Agriculture  A.  A.  Brock  has  called  a  meet¬ 
ing  to  be  held  at  Sacramento  July  10  to  consider  the 
proposed  agreement  covering  the  canning  of  cling 
peaches  in  California.  The  application  for  the  hear¬ 
ing  was  filed  by  the  Canners’  League  of  California  at 
the  request  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  State¬ 
wide  Cling  Peach  Committee,  since  the  organized 
growers  do  not  have  sufficient  tonnage  signed  up.  In 
asking  for  a  hearing  the  Canners’  League  is  in  no 
manner  obligated  to  agree  to  the  plan  proposed.  The 
proposed  agreement  does  not  set  up  prices  to  be  paid 
growers  by  canners,  but  provides  that  these  shall  be 
set  up  in  separate  contracts  entered  into  between 
growers  and  canners.  Provision  is  made,  however,  for 
uniform  standards  for  the  strict  grading  of  cling 
peaches  for  the  season,  the  packing  of  only  No.  1  fruit, 
the  collection  of  50  cents  a  ton  from  all  growers  and 
canners  to  finance  a  national  sales  promotion  and  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign,  and  the  setting  up  of  a  joint  indus¬ 
try  board  of  seven  canner  members  and  seven  grower 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  director  of  agriculture. 

ASPARAGUS — The  packing  of  asparagus  came  to 
an  end  with  the  passing  of  June,  with  an  output  slightly 
in  excess  of  that  of  last  year.  For  a  time,  it  seemed 
likely  that  a  smaller  pack  would  be  made,  but  deliveries 
held  up  well  until  the  end  of  the  season.  The  pack 
for  the  season  amounted  to  2,348,775  cases,  as  against 
2,238,400  in  1935.  Last  year’s  pack  was  closely  sold 
up  and  no  trouble  is  anticipated  in  moving  the  pack 
just  completed,  especially  since  the  export  demand  is 
definitely  heavier.  Some  canners  are  already  sold  out 
of  certain  items,  but,  of  course,  these  are  available 
from  others. 

PINEAPPLE — An  exceptionally  heavy  business  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  done  on  Hawaiian  pineapple,  the  trade 
apparently  being  pleased  with  the  price  setup  and  with 
the  plans  for  continued  advertising.  The  canning  sea¬ 
son  will  soon  be  reaching  its  peak  in  the  Islands.  The 
pack  of  pineapple  is  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as 
that  of  last  year,  or  a  little  larger,  but  with  a  substan¬ 
tial  increase  in  the  output  of  juice,  which  has  become 
an  important  item.  This  may  reach  3,000,000  cases 
this  year,  or  about  a  half  a  million  cases  more  than 
last  season. 


A  new  wage  scale  has  been  adopted  by  leading  pine¬ 
apple  canners  of  Honolulu,  T.  H.  The  new  scale 
amounts  to  about  a  twenty-five  per  cent  increase  in  the 
lower  wage  brackets. 

CHERRIES — Canned  cherries  are  being  very  firmly 
held  in  both  California  and  the  Pacific  Northwest,  but 
recent  prices  remain  unchanged.  The  pack  in  several 
producing  sections  was  cut  down  by  late  rains. 

TOMATOES — The  tomato  market  is  still  very  quiet, 
with  canners  attempting  to  get  prices  on  futures  a 
little  higher  than  the  opening  lists.  First  one  operator 
and  then  another  makes  slight  revisions  upward  and 
the  lists  are  now  more  in  keeping  with  probable  costs. 
Growing  conditions  have  been  quite  satisfactory  for 
the  California  crop,  with  plenty  of  water  and  warm 
weather. 

A  proration  program  is  being  organized  by  tomato 
growers  in  five  important  producing  counties  immedi¬ 
ately  south  of  San  Francisco  for  the  handling  of 
shipping  tomatoes.  It  is  planned  to  enlarge  this  to  in¬ 
clude  canning  tomatoes  next  year. 

SALMON  canners  are  still  without  much  definite  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  run  of  fish  in  Alaskan  waters.  The 
demand  for  spot  goods  continues  steady,  but  buyers  do 
not  care  to  have  much  on  hand  with  the  new  pack 
coming  on.  Prices  are  without  change,  $2.25  apparently 
being  the  low  price  on  red  fish  and  $1,00  on  pinks. 

j* 

GRASSHOPPER  SITUATION 

A  LL  the  poison  bait  materials  that  could  be  bought 
with  the  special  funds  granted  for  the  purpose 
/  \have  been  allotted  to  the  States  to  aid  in  their 
defensive  battle  against  the  grasshopper  hordes  in¬ 
vading  the  central  plains.  Poison  bait  prepared  from 
the  160,000  gallons  of  sodium  arsenite  and  the  6,300 
tons  of  bran  provided  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  already  has  been  spread  over  many  of  the  in¬ 
fested  fields  and  is  being  moved  rapidly  to  the  rest, 
according  to  Dr.  P.  N.  Annand,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine.  With  the  limited 
funds  —  entirely  inadequate  for  the  need  —  now  ex¬ 
hausted,  Dr.  Annand  says,  the  department  is  not  in  a 
position  to  distribute  any  more  bait  materials  to  the 
agencies  cooperating  against  the  grasshoppers. 

Although  early  summer  baiting  is  essential  for  best 
hopper  control,  poisoning  through  July  can  be  depended 
on  to  prevent  damage  to  crops  that  are  still  green,  such 
as  corn,  alfalfa,  and  cotton.  Despite  the  tremendous 
damage  to  small  grains  and  alfalfa  already  done,  the 
corn  crop,  as  well  as  alfalfa  that  has  escaped  infesta¬ 
tion  up  to  now,  can  still  be  saved  from  grasshoppers, 
if  the  bait  is  spread  soon  enough  and  in  enough  places. 
The  extreme  dryness  of  fields  where  hoppers  are  now 
feeding  makes  baiting  particularly  effective  this  year. 

Grasshoppers,  so  far,  have  been  most  destructive  in 
Oklahoma,  where  they  have  wiped  out  about  50,000 
acres  of  cotton  and  at  least  50,000  acres  of  corn. 

Oklahoma,  Dr.  Annand  points  out,  is  now  getting 
what  the  States  farther  north  may  expect  in  the  next 
two  weeks,  unless  the  hoppers  there  can  be  killed  be¬ 
fore  they  get  into  the  corn  fields. 
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Ordinarily,  Dr.  Annand  says,  grasshoppers  infest 
other  crops  ahead  of  corn.  As  the  grain  has  matured 
and  been  cut  and  as  the  alfalfa  has  been  destroyed  by 
hopper  feeding,  however,  they  have  concentrated  on 
the  green  succulent  corn.  A  comparatively  small  num¬ 
ber  of  grasshoppers  can  make  short  work  of  corn  in  the 
silking  stage. 

The  grasshopper  situation  is  now  most  serious  in 
Oklahoma,  Iowa,  Montana,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  and 
Wyoming.  None  of  these  States  could  be  given  enough 
poison  bait  to  meet  its  needs.  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Wyoming,  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  Montana  had 
on  hand  some  supplies  with  which  to  start  poisoning. 
Kansas,  starting  early  control  with  state  and  private 
funds,  has  been  able  to  hold  its  infestations  in  check. 
The  severity  of  the  drought  in  eastern  Montana  and 
western  Nebraska  has  made  control  there  particularly 
difficult. 

Damage  to  canning  crops  by  grasshoppers  is  being 
experienced  in  these  and  other  sections. 

SAFETY  IN  CANNED  FOODS 

(Continued  from  -page  8) 

A  series  of  similar  claims  developed  over  a  short 
period  of  time  in  a  certain  large  eastern  city.  These 
claims  were  all  being  filed  by  the  same  firm  of  attor¬ 
neys.  Our  investigation  proved  that  they  were  check¬ 
ing  up  on  all  cases  of  indigestion  at  a  certain  hospital 
and  filing  claims  right  and  left  wherever  an  empty  tin 
can  could  be  found  in  the  accumulation  of  garbage  at 
the  home  of  any  one  of  the  patients. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  this  situation,  may  I 
quote  from  the  proceedings  of  one  of  our  recent  east¬ 
ern  Canners  Association  meetings :  “Whereas,  the 
number  of  unfounded  claims  against  packers  for  ill¬ 
ness  and  injury  alleged  to  arise  from  using  canned 
foods  is  increasing;  and  Whereas,  there  seem  to  be 
shyster  lawyers  and  doctors  who  aid  and  abet  claim¬ 
ants  in  these  false  claims;  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved, 
that  the  president  of  this  Association  be  requested  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  consider  all  angles  of 
the  racket  with  a  view  to  working  out  a  plan  by  which, 
through  co-operation  with  the  National  and  other  can¬ 
ning  associations,  prosecution  of  such  shyster  lawyers, 
doctors  and  claimants  may  be  had.” 

Our  records  of  actual  investigations  of  hundreds  of 
claims  of  this  character  over  a  period  of  years,  investi¬ 
gations  which  have  been  conducted  and  carried  on  by 
competent  personnel  seeking  only  the  truth,  have 
proven  beyond  a  doubt  that  these  claims  are  almost 
universally  false,  and  that  in  only  very  few  rare  cases 
have  canned  foods  proven  to  be  the  direct  cause  of 
injury  or  illness.  These  investigations  further  support 
the  statement  that  from  the  standpoint  of  safety  to  the 
consumer,  canned  foods  are  much  safer  than  many  of 
the  home  canned  foods  and  much  more  sanitary  than 
many  of  the  so-called  “fresh”  fruits  and  vegetables  that 
are  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks  old  when  they  reach 
the  consumer’s  table. 

Now  just  a  word  in  closing  relative  to  the  question 
of  accident  prevention  and  safety  measures  as  applied 


to  the  employees  in  these  food  processing  establish¬ 
ments.  The  mechanical  devices  used  in  food  process¬ 
ing  are  all  comparatively  simple  to  operate.  They  do 
not  require  a  high  degree  of  skill  or  experience.  The 
large  majority  of  employees  in  a  canning  factory 
usually  come  from  the  homes  and  farms  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and  could  not  be  classified  as  skilled  workers. 
The  weather  conditions  under  which  the  crop  is  being 
harvested  and  canned  oftentimes  require  long  hours 
and  high  speed  operations.  In  spite  of  these  situa¬ 
tions  and  conditions,  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
the  industry  as  a  whole  is  remarkably  free  from  seri¬ 
ous  accidents  and  occupational  diseases.  The  two 
greatest  hazards  are  of  course  hot  water,  steam  and 
sharp-edged  hand  tools,  such  as  knives,  scrapers  and 
devices  of  a  similar  type.  The  design  of  the  food  pro¬ 
cessing  plant  requires  ample  light  and  good  ventilation. 
All  belts,  shafting,  and  moving  parts  are  carefully 
guarded  and  ample  space  is  provided  throughout  the 
plant  for  the  movement  of  employees  as  they  go  about 
their  respective  duties.  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  at  all 
that  we  do  not  have  any  accidents.  Most  of  them  are 
of  a  minor  character,  however,  and  very  seldom  result 
in  serious  or  permanent  disability. 

May  I  then  repeat  that  the  management  personnel 
of  canning  factories  and  food  processing  establish¬ 
ments  are,  in  my  judgment,  definitely  safety  conscious. 
The  very  nature  of  the  product,  the  fact  that  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  to  be  consumed  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
homes  throughout  the  land,  requires  the  entire  opera¬ 
tion  to  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  insure  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  safety  to  the  consumer  as  well  as 
to  the  employee. 

I  am  sure  that  I  am  voicing  the  sentiment  of  the 
entire  industry  when  I  say  that  we  greatly  appreciate 
the  opportunity  of  discussing  this  topic  with  you  and 
trust  that  each  of  you  as  consumers  of  our  products 
may  more  fully  appreciate  the  statement  that  canned 
foods  are  safe  and  that  you  may  help  us  in  dissipating 
some  of  the  old-fashioned  superstitions  and  false  state¬ 
ments  and  claims  that  all  too  frequently  are  discussed 
and  publicized  without  previous  investigation  and  a 
truthful  statement  of  the  real  facts. 

If  the  chairman  will  permit,  I  shall  be  glad  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  answer  any  questions  that  any  one  may  care 
to  ask  either  as  a  consumer  or  otherwise. 


Your  Seed  is  Your  Fortune 

Good  Leonard  Seed — Fine  quality  in  the  can 

CONTRACT  NOW 

PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN,  CUCUMBER,  TOMATO 

and  Other  Seeds  for  the  Canner. 

LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


AU  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  C!oast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Coloasal,  No.  2^—....— 

2.76 

2.86 

Large,  No.  2^ . . 

2.80 

2.90 

Medium,  No.  2^ - - 

.  . 

—  T-tt 

j . ^ 

2.70 

2.86 

Green  Mam.,  N4>.  2  ro.  cans.... 

2.36 

2.60 

2.36 

2.60 

Medium,  No.  1  tall — . — .. 

. . 

1.60 

1.70 

1.86 

1.86 

Large,  No.  2 . . . . 

2.26 

2.86 

2.36 

2.46 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.... 

. 

. 

2.60 

2.70 

Si^l,  No.  1  sq„ . . 

2.86 

2.46 

Green  Mam.,  Na  1  sq . . 

. 

2.40 

2.60 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 

-  - 

— 

— 

2.10 

2.20 

BAKED  BEANS 

.40  .40 

.42% 

.46 

No.  2%  . . — . 

.76  .76 

.80 

.85 

No.  lO' . . . 

2.60  2.60 

2.60 

2.66 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . — .. 

.67  Mt  .75 

.80 

1ft  . 

3.25  3.60 

3.50 

4.00 

Std.  Who.  Green,  No.  2 . 

Nft  10  . 

std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . — .. 

.12V2  .80 

.76 

.80 

.85 

No.  10  . 

8.76 

4.00 

4.26 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . . 

.72%  .76 

.66 

.70 

.85 

No.  10  . . . 

3.60  3.60 

3.00 

3.60 

4.25 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . . . 

No.  10  . . . .  . — 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . - . .  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . «...  .80  .85 

No.  10  . . . — . 

No.  2  Freeh  White. . . . 76  .76 


.67% 

.70 

BEETS 

1.26 

1.40 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

1.86 

.66 

.80 

.76 

1.00 

3.26 

No.  2%  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

“Na  1ft  . 

.76 

1.00 

3.25 

3!oO 

siH’d 

.80 

1.10 

...— 

std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . . 

9."!^  _ _ _ 

■"gi 

‘".96 

.76 

.80 

SSIIITI 

3.16 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . - 

.90 

8.76 

.96 

4.00 

.80 

8.00 

.86 

4.00 

.90 

8.40 

— 

CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . . 

.66 

in-  — 

.60 

•— •*• 

No.  10  . . 

8.20 

8.26 

8.00 

8.00 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

StH  Kn  2  . 

.66 

.86 

1.10 

1.86 

...- 

1.25 

1.36 

CORN— Wbolegraln 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . — 

No*  10  . . . . ess 

No  10  .. 

■  l-TT- 

_ 

M.— . 

SfH  Nn.  2 _ _ 

.92% 

.96 

No.  10  _ 

"*.96 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

— 

No.  10  _ _ , . . . 

6.76 

7.76 

6.76 

6.00 

V.T  RH  N"  s . 

.90 

.90 

•••— • 

••••••. 

•••••.. 

No.  io  _ _ _ 

....... 

....... 

...... 

Std.  No.  2 _ _ 

.86 

•85 

a--- 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Ka  1ft  . 

„ _ 

F.t  Std  Ka.  2 . . 

,, . 

•  IT.... 

#•••••• 

Ka  10  .  . 

. 

. 

Std.  No.  2. _ _ 

II  -  T-r 

t-r  — 

_ _ 

—  .... 

Ka  1ft  . .  .. 

. 

White,  Fancy  No.  Z.. . . 

Nf,  in 

.90 

.90 

i.oo 

4.76 

1.10 

6.76 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . — ............ 

10  ,  . . 

.76 

4.26 

.80 

4.26 

.80 

.85 

4.50 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ ... - 

.66 

4.00 

.67% 

4.00 

.76 

.80 

....... 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern  Central 

Low  High  Low  High 

HOMINT 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  TaU . . 

No.  2%  . . . 76  .76  .66  ’  ".'fo 

No.  10  - -  2.16  2.26 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 


Fey.,  No.  2..„. 
No.  10  _ 

— 

-  .86 

-  4.26 

.86 

4.26 

.67%  .90 
8.60  4.26 

Std.,  No.  2 _ 

.76 

.66 

.70 

""""  — 

No.  10  _ 

_  8.76 

8.76 

8.26 

8.60 

OKBA  AND  TOMATOES 

Std.,  No.  2 -  .85  .85 

No.  10  -  3.75  3.76 


PEAS 


No.  2  Petit  Pois„._....„_„.......... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2a.............. 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s......_.„.„ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  68 . . 

No.  2  Ehc.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Ehi.  Std.  Sweets,  8s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  28 . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s _ ........ _ 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  48..„ . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  ^ . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6a................ 

No.  1  Early  June,  3s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . «... 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  8s . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  la........ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskaa,  2a . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss........ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss.. . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  2s 

lOs  _ 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked . 

lOa  . . . . 


PUMPKIN 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  . 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Std.,  No.  800. _ 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  3  _ 

No.  10  . 


SPINACH 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2V4  - - - 

No.  10  . . 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2......„.. . . 


SWEET  POTATOES 
Std.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack.... 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack 

No.  2%  - 

No.  8  - 

No.  10 - 


1.60 

1.76 

1.40 

1.46 

-••*•• 

1.60 

1.66 

1.86 

1.40 

1.86 

1.46 

1.26 

1.80 

1.25 

1.30 

1.16 

1.20 

1.10 

1.10 

1.16 

1.20 

1.10 

1.16 

1.26 

1.46 

1.20 

1.26 

1.00 

1.00 

1.20 

1.36 

1.16 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.06 

1.10 

1.06 

1.10 

1.00 

1.05 

1.16 

1.16 

1.00 

1.05 

1.06 

1.06 

••••..• 

6.26 

6.26 

.96 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

6.00 

6.26 

6.00 

6.26 

.85 

.90 

.82% 

.82% 

4.60 

4.76 

4.60 

4.60 

.66 

.76 

1.60 

1.76 

1.46 

1.60 

1.25 

1.86 

1.75 

1.30 

1.36 

1.16 

1.20 

1.90 

1.40 

1.45 

1.25 

1.30 

1.26 

1.30 

i.ioi 

1.20 

.90 

.96 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

.80 

.85 

.96 

1.00 

.96 

.95 

.86 

.90 

.92% 

.92% 

.90 

1.00 

.92% 

.92% 

4.00 

4.26 

4.75 

5.26 

4.00 

4.00 

.76 

.80 

.80 

.90 

.96 

1.00 

3.75 

4.00 

4.26 

4.76 

4.26 

4.60 

.80 

.85 

.90 

1.00 

. - 

— .... 

. 

_ 

4.00 

4.26 

.72% 

.77% 

.85 

1.10 

.92% 

.92% 

.45 

.60 

.65 

.55 

.66 

2.40 

2.30 

2.35 

3.00 

3.20 

.65 

.70 

-TT-I 

3.26 

— 

— 

— 

1.00 

1.06 

sTd 

sTi 

3.76 

4.06 

.82% 

.85 

.60 

.70 

.66 

.75 

- - 

2.80 

2.86 

2.20 

2.40 

.85 

.96 

.80 

.80 

.95 

1.02% 

1.15 

1.20 

.95 

1.00 

1.20 

1.26 

4.00 

4.00 

3.00 

3.50 

3.75 

4.06 

— 

1.26 

1.26 

....... 

...— 

— 

1.26 

1.26 

1.26 

1.26 

— 

1.26 

1.26 

•M«Ma 
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CANNED  VEGETABLES— ConttaMd 


CANNED  FBUITS— CMittaMS 


BMteni 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  HiKh 


TOBIATOES 
Fancy,  No.  2.. 
No.  2%  — 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10  . . 


Ex.  Std.,  No.  1.. 

No.  2  . 

No.  2H  - 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10  . . 


Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


.46 

.60 

.76 

.80 

.70 

.76 

1.06 

1.07% 

1.16 

1.20 

1.16 

*...* 

*«— 

*.*« 

8.30 

— 

8.10 

8.26 

.42M 

1  .42% 

.46 

.47% 

.62^ 

t  .66 

.67% 

.70 

.97>/<!  1.00 
1.06  1.06 
3.00  3.16 


TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1.  Who.  Stock _  .42% 

No.  10  . 3.26 

Std..  No.  1,  Trim . .40 

No.  10  .  8.00 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . . 

No.  2  . 70 

No.  10  .  2.76 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 75 

No.  2%  - 1.00 

No.  10  . 3.60 


8.00 


.70 

2.76 


.76 

1.00 

3.60 


2.90  3.26 


.47%  .60 
8.26  8.76 


.87%  .42% 
2!76  8.26 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.76  8.00 

No.  10  fancy  heavy  pack .  8.16  . 


APPLE  SAUCE 
No.  2,  Fancy......„ 

No.  10  _ 

No.  2,  Std . 

No.  10  . 


2.60 

8.00 


2.76 

8.16 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . . 

No.  2%,  Choice . . 

No.  2%,  Std _ _ 


GRAPEFRUIT 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 


.77%  .80 
3.60  8.76 

.70  .76 

3.26  3.60 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  OE . 

No.  1  . 

No.  800  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2,  in  syrup.... 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2%..........« 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Std.,  No.  2Vi^ . . 

No.  10,  Water„......_„..„_„ 

No.  10,  Syrup.... _ _ _ .... _ 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P . 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C..  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yd.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  YeL,  No.  8 . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  8..„ . . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slie.,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  2%  . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10...»,. . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  107....... 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10.„... 


.  1.10 

1.15 

. 62JA  _ 

. 62% 

*.** 

-  80 

.80 

. 96 

.96 

_  8.00 

3.00 

West  Coast 
Low  Hish 


Solid  pack 
.86  .96 


.96 

1.16 

1.86 

1.60 

iioo 

A26 

With  puree 

.66 

.67% 

.76 

.77% 

.90 

.96 

sioo 

.60 

8.26 


1.60 

1.40 

1.20 


8.60  4.00 

8.00  8.60 


.70 

8"60 


8.00  8.26 


8.26 


—  — 

r.** 

1.76 

1.60 

1.40 

8.60 

6.00 

8.60 

2.00 

1.70 

1.60 

4.00 

6.26 

8.60 

1.60 

1.36 

1.10 

1.66 

1.46 

1.30 

1.12% 

— " 

4.26 

4.60 

. 

—  — 

1.60 

1.80 

1.40 

1.66 

6.10 

6.10 

6.00 

6.00 

Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  Hish 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.*  No.  2% _ 

No.  10  _ _ 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 _ 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10,  water....* 

No.  2,  Preserved.*. 

No.  2,  Syrup*..* 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  _ 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 _ 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2* 
Elx.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2* 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10...*. 

R.  A.,  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2%............**.. 

Std.,  No.  2%. . * . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2** . 

No.  10  _ 


Went  Coast 
Low  Hish 


2.40  2.66 

8.28  8.76 


**  7.00  7.00 


9.60  10.00 


RASPBERRIES 
Black.  Water,  No.  2. 

No.  10  _ 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Black.  Syrup,  No.  2.. 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Std.,  WatCT,  No.  10.. 


1.10  1.16 

6.26  6.60 


6.00  6.26 


2.80  2.40 

2.20  2.26 
2.00  2.10 


1.46 

6.60 

1.60 

6.00 

2!V6 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  os.  _ _ *****. 

1.60 

No.  2,  17  os....„ . 

- -  -  1.76 

1.76 

No.  2,  19  oz. . 

. .  2.00 

2.00 

1.86 

1.66 

1.80 

LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb . . 

. .  6.60 

6.60 

%  lb.  - 

-  8.26 

8.26 

%  lb . 

1.96 

.60 

1.16 

OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz. . * . 

8.60 

6  oz.  ***** . 

-  1.00 

1.06 

8  oz.  . . **. 

-  1.90 

. 

10  oz. 

. .  2.00 

2.10 

Selects,  6  oa... 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  %** . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  1 _ _ _ 

No.  %  . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 _ 

Flat,  No.  % _ _ 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1.. 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


SHRIMP 

Dry,  No.  1 . **....******  ....... 

Wet,  No.  1,  Larse. . . . 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key . *  3.60 

%  Oil,  Keyless....* . **..**..  8.26 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . . . . 

%  Oil,  Carton*** . * .  8.00 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.76 

Calif.  Oval  No,  1,  24’s _  _ 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1.  48's _  _ _ 


TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is.  48’s . . 

%8  . . 

%s  . . 

Lisht  Meat,  Is . *......* 

%8  . . 

%s  - 


2.16 

2.26 

. 

1.66 

1.76 

1.50 

1.60 

1.00  • 

1.06 

2.76 

1.76 

.92% 

.96 

1.76 

1.76 

2.76 


1.40 

8.00 


_  6.02% 

10.60  12.00 

6.00  6.86 

8.86  4.26 

_  9.00 

_ 6.00 

_  8.60 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


WE  ARE  manufacturers  of  canning  machinery  and 
also  specialize  in  buying  and  selling  used  and  rebuilt 
canning  machinery.  Write  us  in  reference  to  what 
you  desire  to  buy  or  sell.  Catalogs  for  the  asking. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Lombard  and  Concord  Sts., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE — Discontinued  plant. 
Tomato  Finishers;  Label  and  Picking  Tables;  Onion 
Peeling  and  Grinding  Machine;  Buffalo  Silent  Food 
Chopper;  Can  Conveyors;  Tomato  Washers  and 
Scalders;  2-inch  thick  Cypress  Cook  Tanks;  Tomato 
Peeling  Tables;  Hand  Fed  Rotary  Chile  Sauce  Filler; 
Catsup  Bottle  Filling  Machine;  Cyclone  Tomato  Pulp 
Machine ;  2-inch  Copper  Coils ;  Bean  Destoner ;  Nailing 
Machines ;  Boxing  Machines ;  Box  Stitchers ;  Improved 
Labeling  Machines;  Taylor’s  Recording  Thermome¬ 
ters;  all  size  Pulleys;  small  size  Fairbanks  Platform 
Scales;  Cincinnati  Time  Clocks.  C.  M.  London  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Greenwood,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Sprague  Shaker  Washer;  1  Ayars 
Tomato  Corer;  both  good  used  condition.  Charles  G. 
Summers,  Jr.,  Inc.,  New  Freedom,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  —  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter 
Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps;  Mixers,  etc.  Send  for  com¬ 
plete  bulletin.  What  have  you  for  sale?  We  buy  for 
cash.  Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park 
Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 12  round  modern  Pressure  Retorts,  in¬ 
side  measurements  66  inches  deep,  32  inches  diameter, 
all  in  good  condition;  can  have  one  or  all,  or  as  many 
as  you  want — $50.00  each.  One  Meyers  Self-Oiling 
Bulldozer  Pump,  No.  913  M,  belt  driven,  intake  and 
discharge  li/4  inch — $65.00.  Heart  of  Maine  Packing 
Co.,  Lewiston,  Maine. 

FOR  SALE — One  75  ft.  Can  Conveyor  with  cable  in 
first  class  shape.  Fully  equipped  with  2  H.P.  C.E.-A.C. 
Motor.  Built  in  reduction  gear  both  motor  and  con¬ 
veyor.  Address  Box  A-2126  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  BOILERS— 40,  50,  60,  80,  100,  150  H.  P. 
Economic;  60,  80,  100  H.  P.  Vertical;  100  H.  P.  Loco¬ 
motive;  100,  150  H.  P.  H.R.T.,  Steam  Engines,  Pumps, 
Motors,  Air  Compressors,  Pulleys,  Hangers  and  Shaft¬ 
ing.  Mallory  Machine  Co.,  522  Light  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED — To  buy  used  canning  equipment  any 
quantity.  Write  us  before  selling.  We  also  carry  a 
large  stock  of  new  and  used  equipment.  Acme  Foundry 
&  Machine  Co.,  616  N.  Jefferson  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mo. 


WANTED  — FACTORIES 


WANTED — To  rent,  with  option  to  buy,  a  Factory 
equipped  with  machinery  to  manufacture  Italian  style 
Tomato  Paste  and  peeled  Tomatoes.  Preferable  in  New 
Jersey  or  Tri-States  section  where  large  crop  fresh 
tomatoes  will  be  available  in  the  season.  Write  details. 
Address  Box  A-2132  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — PLANTS 


FOR  SALE — Vegetable  Plants.  Cabbage  Plants  for 
the  Kraut  trade  now  ready.  Also  Pepper,  Tomato, 
Eggplants  and  Sweet  Potato  Plants.  Get  our  prices 
delivered  by  truck  or  shipment  by  express.  Large  in¬ 
quiries  solicited.  Plants  well  packed  in  moss,  hand 
picked  and  good  delivery  guaranteed.  Shipping  capac¬ 
ity  over  500,000  daily.  J.  P.  Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 

HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Man  to  serve  as  technical  advisor  and  super¬ 
visor  of  small  cannery  chain,  capable  of  instructing  help  and 
establishing  up-to-date  and  efficient  methods  of  packing  quality 
vegetables  and  fruit.  Address  Box  B-2127  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED — Experienced  Assistant  Sales  Manager  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Superintendent  in  the  canning  and  selling  of  oysters, 
shrimp  and  vegetables  South  Atlantic  Coast.  Only  high  grade 
man  with  ample  experience  considered.  References  required. 
Good  salary  to  right  party.  Address  Box  B-2131  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Superintendent  for  modern  dog  food  and  fish 
canning  plant  located  in  Florida.  To  an  experienced  man  this 
is  a  year  round  position  with  an  excellent  future.  Address  Box 
777,  Clearwater,  Fla. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent.  Can  build  and 
supervise  the  installation  of  canning  plants;  pack  a  full  line 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  beef  and  chicken,  etc.  Fine  references. 
Address  Box  B-2100  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manag(>r. 
Graduate  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  For  yca:-s 
Treasurer  and  Manager  of  a  plant  packing  jellies,  jams,  marma¬ 
lades,  pickles,  etc.  At  present  Supervisor  of  a  large  vegetable 
cannery.  I’ine  references.  Address  Box  B-213.’i  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 
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POSITION  WANTED — By  accountant.  Several  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  canning  industry.  Desire  connection  with  progres¬ 
sive  packer.  Address  Box  B-2133  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Position  as  field  man,  experienced  in  truck  crop 
production;  bom  and  raised  in  Harford  County,  Md.,  the 
Shoepeg  Corn  country,  and  know  whole  grain  corn  crop  pro¬ 
duction.  Young  man,  37,  married,  and  seek  permanent  position 
with  progressive  canners.  References  Address  Box  B-2124 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Foreman. 
Thoroughly  experienced  in  the  managing  of  help  and  know  the 
procedure  for  packing  a  full  line  of  vegetables.  A  machinist 
and  know  closing  machines  and  able  to  keep  other  equipment 
in  repair.  Best  of  references.  Address  Box  B-2134  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcome 


NUFF  SED 

Detective:  You  can’t  remember  on  what  night  this 
happened  ? 

Lady:  No,  I  was  so  excited  at  the  time,  I  only  re¬ 
member  I  was  in  my  bath. 

Detective:  Say  no  more,  lady — I  have  it — it  was 
Saturday  night. 


Not  Just 

Seeds  for  Canners— 

SEEDS  for  CANNERS’ 

PROFITS 

Write  for  complete  canning  seed  buyer's  guide 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

‘^America's  Oldest  Seed  House” 

BRISTOL,  PA. 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 


THE  ^ 

Simpson  &  doeller 

CO., 

©ALTIMORE.MD. 


READlY  to  join 

Minister:  Would  you  care  to  join  us  in  the  new  mis¬ 
sionary  movement? 

Miss  Ala  Mode :  I’m  crazy  to  try  it.  Is  it  anything 
like  the  foxtrot? 

EASIER  TO  TRAVEL 

The  busy  business  man  was  dictating  a  letter  to  his 
stenographer.  “Tell  Mr.  So-and-So,”  he  ordered,  “that 
I  will  meet  him  in  Schenectady.” 

“How  do  you  spell  Schenectady?”  asked  the 
stenographer. 

“Er,  S-c-er-er-er,  Oh  H - ,  tell  him  I’ll  meet  him  in 

Albany.” 

HOW  TRUE 

First  Flapper:  I  wouldn’t  wear  a  one-piece  bathing 
suit;  they’re  too  immodest. 

Second  Ditto :  I  haven’t  much  of  a  shape  either. 

HEN-PECKED  HUSBAND 

I  don’t  mind  washing  the  dishes.  Nor  do  I  object  to 
sweeping,  dusting  or  mopping  the  floors,  but  I’ll  be 
damned  if  I’m  gonna  run  ribbons  through  my  night 
gown  just  to  fool  the  baby. 

SIMPLE  ARITHMETIC 

Farmer:  That’s  my  best  cow  and  she’s  only  two 
years  old. 

City  Girl:  How  do  you  tell  their  ages? 

Farmer :  By  their  horns. 

City  Girl :  Ah,  I  see.  Two  horns,  two  years  old. 

RETURNED  WITH  INTEREST 

A  boy  left  the  farm  and  got  a  job  in  the  city.  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  brother,  who  elected  to  stick  to  the 
farm,  telling  the  joys  of  city  life,  in  which  he  said: 

“Thursday  we  auto’d  out  to  the  country  club  where 
we  golfed  until  dark.  Then  we  motored  to  the  beach 
for  the  week-end.” 

The  brother  on  the  farm  wrote  back : 

“Yesterday  we  buggied  to  town  and  baseballed  all 
the  afternoon.  Then  we  went  to  Ned’s,  pokered  until 
morning.  Today  we  muled  out  to  the  cornfleld  and 
ge-hawed  until  sundown.  Then  we  suppered  and  then 
we  piped  for  a  while.  After  that  we  staircased  up  to 
our  room  and  bedsteaded  until  the  clock  flved.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


AOMEStVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Maas. 

ADIUSTERS  lor  Detachable  Chalna. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wie. 
BASKETS,  Pleldnq. 

'’lanters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Mfg.  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

The  Swings  Co.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porto,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Tnc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

Alt  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  OU,  Gas,  GasoUne,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  washing’ MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A-  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Caimery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling;  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  ior  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SpragueSells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spiague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  BUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermettcally 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

GLASS  UNED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago, 
lacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

Cliisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
r.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

P.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

S-'-rlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Camcridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls  ,N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  C^.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayers  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  ni. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Salt. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  ^skets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINEBY. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  CaUf. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 
TANKS,  MetaL 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  SteeL 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Machinery 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conii 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  ]. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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AVARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 


Used  by  leading  Manu 
Facturers  for  F  i  1 1  i  n  < 
Tomato  Juice,  also 


For  fillins  Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree, 
Clear  Soups  etc. 

For  Syruping  Fruits,  String  Beans, 
Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage 
fruit. 

Designed  for  high  speed. 

Belt  drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 

Rapid  Valve 

Built  in  two  sizes.  Eight  Valve 
and  Twelve  Valve. 

Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO 


PHELPS  GAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE  > 

BALTIMORE^  MD. 


WEIRTON.W.VA 
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Increase  blocks  of  pure-line  Asgrow  stocks  on  our  pea-breeding  grounds  in  Idaho 


When  we  say  that  our  stocks  are  pure -lined  we  mean 
that  they  are  true  in  hereditary  characteristics  to  the 
forebears  of  their  line.  The  breeder’s  work  does  not 
stop  when  he  has  achieved  a  desirable  plant;  its  in¬ 
crease  to  commercial  production  is  a  task  that  demands 
the  knowledge  born  of  long  experience  and  its  applica¬ 
tion  with  unrelenting  care.  Because  Asgrow  stocks  are 
constantly  maintained  in  pure  line  we  can  always  say : 


Asgrow  seeds  are  bred 


not  just  grown 


B00natrb 


rnmera 


aupn,  Olnunpctirut 


BREEDING  STATIONS  AND  PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 


